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GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT, 1830-1880 


By CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
University of Munich 


While collecting material for a study of Charles Timothy Brooks 
(1813-1883), Unitarian minister in Newport, R. I., the most volu- 
minous translator from the German America has produced, I looked 
over the files of the Boston Transcript from 1830-1880. During 
that half-century, the chief period of efflorescence of New England 
culture, this daily reflected the political and in a measure the in- 
tellectual prejudices and preferences of the leaders of business and 
professional circles of Boston and neighboring cities and towns. A 
perusal of its issues in the time of Ticknor and Everett, of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller, therefore, grants valuable 
glimpses of the currents in politics, philosophy, and literature which 
determined the world-view of the early American classics. 

It is significant for the New England of the period under discus- 
sion that the Transcript could not have found so much favor among 
intellectuals if it had omitted all references to belles lettres. Hence, 
although polities, local, national, and international, occupy by far 
the greatest part of the space, problems of the higher life are by no 
means overlooked. We find articles on important literary men and 
events and—strange as it may seem to modern newspaper readers— 
in almost every issue poems translated from various foreign lan- 
guages.* 

Of all modern foreign literatures, however, the New England of 
Margaret Fuller was more profoundly interested in the German 


1‘<The Transcript might fairly claim that from the start it was the leading 
arbiter of literary questions in Boston . . . . Books were always a matter of 
especial interest with the Transcript’s early editors’’ (Chamberlin, J. E.: The 
Boston Transcript. A History of its First Hundred Years. Boston and New 
York, 1930, p. 207.) 


1 
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than in any other.? I do not forget Ticknor’s devotion to Spanish 
letters nor Ticknor’s, Longfellow’s, and Margaret Fuller’s venera- 
tion for Dante. I certainly do not forget America’s profound debt 
to France. Nevertheless the poetry and the philosophy of the coun- 
trymen of Schiller, Goethe, and Kant more directly touched the 
hearts and elevated the souls of the majority of New Englanders 
than did those of France, Spain, and Italy.* In German verse and 
German thought was found that blend of severity and tenderness, of 
noble aspiration and childlike joyousness, of plain living and high 
thinking which a mellowed Neo-Puritanism looked for in vain in 
other contemporary nations. 

Among these the French appeared during the time between the 
war of 1812 and the outbreak of the Civil War to be lacking in 
those qualities which the cultivated New Englanders prized most 
highly, and hence, by contrast, the French helped to emphasize the 
charm of German life. Had not a French woman—Madame de 
Staél—in her famous book, De l’Allemagne, 1813, unfavourably 
compared the glamor of French culture with what she regarded as 
the greater innocence and depth prevalent among Germans? Had 
not this same famous French author further insisted that in Ger- 
many, love—which she declared in France only too often to be an 
exhibition of gallantry—was still ‘‘un culte terrestre’’? Had not 
the German poets proved—again according to this French author- 
ity—that although primitive times may be the most favorable for 
the creation of great poetry, even ‘‘l’age des lumiéres’’ may have 
its own ‘‘innocence’’ and hence be productive of inspiring verse? 
Had not, again to quote the brilliant author of De l’Allemagne, 
Kant saved religion for the cultured, and what was more, did not 
the continued influence of Luther furnish irrefutable proof that 
Germany was untouched by Voltairian cyneism? Lastly, had not 
the famous French woman warned Germans against imitating the 
French? The Germans, she insisted, had a charm of their own. 
Not the Gallic charm, to be sure, but one which flowed from un- 
wordliness. Could such convictions, coming not from an enemy of 
France but from one of her citizens, fail to estrange worshippers of 


2 Hence the remark: ‘‘In those days [i.e. about 1840] there was a great deal 
of Latin, as well as French’’ (in the Transcript) is misleading, as it implies 
indifference to German. (cf. Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 208.) 

8 For the influence of France on America cf: Jones, H. M.: America and 
French Culture, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927. Here we read, p. ix: ‘‘... by 
1848 the French influence commenced to wane before the German one.’’ 
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simplicity and moral seriousness from what for many generations 
had been regarded as the cultivated nation par excellence and create 
a loving preference for her Eastern neighbor? But more. Had 
not a great Seotehman—Thomas Carly]e—whose influence began 
increasingly to be felt in America after about 1830—in various 
books and articles called modern German literature the equal of the 
greatest in the past, and though in no sense hostile to France, had 
he not laid much less emphasis on her poetry and philosophy than 
on that of Germany ? 

Small wonder then that the Transcript reflects genuine tender- 
ness for things German and occasionally introduces unfriendly re- 
marks on the French. The most pointed of these occur, curiously 
enough, rather late in the century, in the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
when the enthusiasm for German culture—as is proved among other 
things by Lowell’s essay on Lessing, 1867,—was beginning to weak- 
en.» So the issue of May 4th, 1867, reprints Emerson’s oft-quoted 
lines : 


In newer days of war and trade, 
Romance forgot, and Faith decayed, 
When Science armed and guided War, 
And clerks the Janus—gates unbar 
When France, where never poet grew, 
Halved and dealt the world anew, 
Goethe, raised o’er joy and strife, 
Drew the firm lines of Fate and Life, 
And brought Olympian wisdom down 
To court and mart, to gown and town; 
Stooping, his finger wrote in clay 

The open sceret of to-day. 

4 Madame de Staél’s correspondence with Jefferson and especially the favor- 
able reception which some of her earlier works, like Manuscrits de M. Necker, 
the edition of the Lettres et pensées du Maréchal Prince de Ligne, Corinne, re- 
ceived in America paved the way for the De l’Allemagne. In 1814 the Analectic 
Magazine reprinted from the Edinburgh Review Sir James MacKintosh’s com- 
mendatory review of the De l’Allemagne. (Whitford, R. C., ‘‘Madame de 
Staél’s Literary Reputation in America,’’ Modern Language Notes, Vol. 
XXXIII (1918), pp. 476 ff.)—Madame de Staél expressed great admiration 
for the United States. In her Considérations sur la Révolution francaise she 
wrote: ‘‘Il y a une nation qui sera bien grande un jour: ce sont les Améri- 
cans.’’ On aceount of this admiration and because of her heavy investments in 
American real estate she flirted for years with the idea of emigrating to the 
land of Washington and Jefferson. (Cf. Hawkins, R. L.: Madame de Staél and 
the United States. Cambridge, Mass., 1930.) 

5 Many years earlier—in 1840—Longfellow introduced an attack on con- 
temporary French literature and character in his Hyperion, Book II., chap. 3.— 
According to Haertel, M. H.: German Literature in American Magazines 1846 
to 1880, Madison, Wis., 1908, p. 23, the decline of interest in German literature 
began as early as 1854, 
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By way of complement, as it were, a few years later, on December 
28th, 1874, there appears a short epic entitled ‘‘ Farewell to Paris’’ 
by C(harles) T(imothy) B(rooks) in which occur the following 
lines: 

Farewell ye lectures that I didn’t hear, 

Preachers that only filled the outer ear, 


Where stunned with sound, I rushed in impotence 
From post to pillar in pursuit of sense.é 


The praise for some of the beautiful buildings in the French 
metropolis which Brooks adds only emphasizes the fact that to him 
as to most of his New England contemporaries—as for instance 
Hawthorne—French culture seemed brilliant but soulless. 

This supposed spiritual aridity throws for the readers of the 
Transcript into bold relief the depth and sincerity of the German 
character. Passages in praise of this character and the civilization 
it produced are scattered through the columns of the Transcript far 
into the second half of the last century. So in a quotation from 
Mrs. Jameson’s Visits and Sketches Abroad-——Mrs. Jameson is the 
author of Sacred and Legendary Art and other books on similar 
subjects popular at that time—we read (August 23, 1841): ‘‘All 
travellers agree that benevolence and integrity are the national 
characteristics of the Germans. Of this honesty I had daily proofs.”’ 
Americans agree with this English writer and show even more 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Whoever has sojourned much with Germans, must 
have remarked the singular mildness, the pleasing simplicity of 
manner, the elegance of habits, and the general urbanity of deport- 
ment forming the characteristics of a people which, in order to hold 
a first rank among the great powers of the earth, need only to be 
united under a single and national government’’ (February 14th, 
1843). ‘‘Warmest thanks, oh! German maidens, for the kindness 
you have shown Your fair land has given the colors, 
But your smiles have given the light’’ (‘‘German Maidens’’ by a 
young American Traveller, May 16, 1856). But not only German 
kindness evokes enthusiastic comments. Certain German customs 


6 How genuine was the gratitude felt by the Unitarian clergy—to which 
Brooks belonged—for inspiration derived from Germany appears from a leader 
in the Transcript (January 9, 1857). Here we are told that at Germany’s re- 
quest many packing cases filled with Unitarian literature were sent from Amer- 
ica to the Universities of Halle, Goettingen, Berlin, ete. ‘‘ This labor is under- 
taken as a humble expression of affectionate regard for a land that has done s0 
much for sacred literature.’’ The names of men like Channing, Eliot, and 
Peabody appear in connection with this gift. 
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also find genuine admirers. On January 23, 1866, and again on 
January 30th of the same year appear articles stressing the German 
Christmas: the Germans infuse much more poetry, sweetness and 
idealism into their Christmas celebrations—particularly through 
their love of musice—than do the English. Certain German cities 
reveal the same poetic charm as do characteristically German cus- 
toms. So Munich endears itself to the heart to such an extent that 
the thought of ever leaving it appears painful. (‘‘How could I 
e’er forget thee, my second earthly home . . . Loved city, now that 
we must part, thou never wert so dear,’’ K. M. K., September 5, 
1876). 

Nothing, however, to Americans a century ago so adequately 
symbolized the lure of Germany as did the Rhine. This river which 
for Frenchmen had been discovered by Madame de Staél,’ almost 
at the same time for the English-speaking world by Byron, and a 
few decades later had been even more enthusiastically hymned by 
Victor Hugo,’ became for America a synonym for poetry and a 
source of poetic inspiration. Not only that. Acquaintance with its 
beauty helped appreciation of the Hudson. The two had many ele- 
ments in common: majesty, sweetness, and even association with 


myth and story. For though the Hudson could not boast tradition- 
haunted castles, at least one region on its shores—the Catskills— 
through Irving had become a rich legendary.® The Rhine, there- 
fore, to cultivated New Englanders appeared not as something 


7Cf. De l’Allemagne, Premiére partie, chapitre premier: ‘‘Les paysages 
dont le Rhin est entouré sont superbes presque partout ; on dirait que ce fleuve 
est le génie titulatre de l’ Allemagne; ses flots sont purs, rapides, et majestueu 
comme la vie d’un ancien héros.’’ 

8 Especially in Le Rhin, 1842.—On the subject of the Rhine in European 
literature see: Walzel, O.: Rheinromantik (Vom Geistesleben alter und neuer 
Zeit, Leipzig, 1922, pp. 440-446); Stephen, H.: Die Entstehung der Rhein- 
romantik, Diss. Bonn, 1922; Gsundbrunn, K.: Der deutsche Rhein .. . m der 
englischen nichtdramatischen Literatur des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, Diss. Er- 
langen, 1928; Cohnen, Th.: Der Rhein in der franzdésischen Literatur, Diss. 
Bonn, 1926. 

®In presenting the resolutions upon the death of Irving at a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, December 5, 1859, Longfellow said among 
other things: ‘‘How many delightful books the same author [Irving] has 
given us, written before and since [i.e. the appearance of the Sketch Book],— 
volumes of history and of fiction, most of which illustrate his native land, and 
some of which illuminate it and make the Hudson, I will not say as classic, but 
a romantic as the Rhine’’ (Poetical Works. Standard Edition, Boston and 
New York, vol. I, 1886, p. 303). The memory of ‘‘castles on the Rhine’? re- 
mained a sweet memory for Longfellow even in his declining years (cf. the 
poem ‘‘ Travels by the Fireside,’’ written in 1874). 
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exotic but rather as a friend who helped the more closely to link 
them with their beloved Germany. Hence the Transcript, as the 
mouthpiece of circles familiar with the verses of Byron and Long- 
fellow, must perforce reflect affection for its rich and complex 
charm. So in the issue of December 29, 1847, we find lines glorify- 
ing the ‘‘Lureley’’ (‘‘Lightly o’er the rapid Rhine, Glide we to thy 
rocky shrine—Lureley. Friend of all the fond and fair, Answer 
to thy pilgrim’s prayer—Lureley,’’ etc., ete.), and a ballad to Sir 
Hilecher of Lorch. Further interest in the legends of the Rhine 
comes to expression in the issue of December 15, 1853, where we 
find ‘‘A Rhine Legend from the German of Geibel’’ (translated by 
W. W. C.), and again in the issue of May 7, 1877, where we read 
‘‘The Magic Word. After the German by F. A. S.’’ (‘‘ Beneath the 
waves of the Rhine Lies hidden a golden store. That treasure shall 
be yours or mine To hold forever more, When we can find one word 
whose might The current turns aside .. .’’). A stream so closely 
associated with German life must forever remain German. This 
seems to be the sentiment of the Transcript, if the fact is any proof 
that it reprints (March 20, 1857) a translation of Becker’s famous 
song ‘‘They shall not have it, never, The free, the German Rhine’”’ 
(the translation is by Charles T. Brooks). But whether German or 
not, so great is the loveliness of this region that the thought of 
separation from it is painful. This idea is implied in a poem trans- 
lated from the French which appeared January 25, 1848: ‘‘Fare- 
well, thou Father Rhyne [sic], as they Who dwell beside thee fond- 
ly say; May the delicious valleys long Echo the sweet and grateful 
song Which ever round the goblet rose .. .,’’ and especially in 
‘‘The Rhyme of the Rhine’’ by F. A. Durigave (September 25, 
1869): ‘‘A dream of enchantment, too quickly ’twas past, Too 
lovely its features, too lovely to last, Field, forest and mountain; 
church, castle and shrine, Appearing and fleeting; farewell to the 
Rhine!’’ 

If the Rhine could be regarded as the embodiment of the German 
spirit, it was largely because it had lyrical beauty beyond most 
rivers and because German life and German customs were held to 
be conspicuous for nothing so much as for lyrie qualities. It was 
natural, therefore, that while all of German literature was pro- 
foundly admired—‘‘ The foundations of the German national litera- 
ture have been laid in a broader and deeper culture than was ever 
before attained in ancient or modern times’’ (October 28, 1842)— 
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the lyrical verse of Germany was regarded as the most characteristic 
and the most attractive. 

As, however, precisely lyric spontaneity explains the peculiar 
witchery of popular verse, the Volkslied, and of poetry conceived 
in its spirit, volkstiimliche Dichtung, the editors of the Transcript 
frequently introduce translations of both these types of literature. 
So we find ‘‘I stay with thee to-day, my love, Tomorrow, too, my 
dear, But when the third day comes, my love, I must be gone from 
here. . .,’’ July 6, 1853, to which is given the title ‘‘Old Popular 
Song;’’ ‘‘Oh, ’tis all one to me,—all one Whether I have money or 
whether I have none,’’ April 12, 1855, translated by no less a person 
than the Rev. Charles T. Brooks; ‘‘When grandfather married 
grandmother, such word as Ma’m’selle or Madam had never been 
heard,’’ Jan. 23, 1856; ‘‘There stood a linden by the grove, Below 
‘twas slender but broad above . . .,’’ March 23, 1857, which is called 
‘“‘German People’s Song;’’ ‘‘ Were I a streamlet bold, Thy hand to 
cool and hold Were perfect bliss . . .,’’ October 1, 1863; ‘‘ Ah! how 
ean it e’er be, I live away from thee! Part of my life art thou, 
Dearest, believe . . .,’’ June 10, 1863; besides a few less well known 
Volkslieder. The translations of the Johann Martin Miller’s ‘‘ Sieg- 
wart’’, Miller’s ‘‘Was frag’ ich viel nach Geld und Gut’’..., 
Sept. 14, 1853, Fr. Ad. Krummacher’s the Parabeln, Krummacher’s 
“Auf hoher Alp wohnt auch der liebe Gott . . .,’’ December 23, 
1857, translated by C. T. Brooks, and Schmidt von Liibeck’s ‘‘Ich 
komme vom Gebirge her .. .,’’ March 10, 1863, may be added as 
proof of interest in volkstiimliche Dichtung. 

The leading German lyrists had been admirably successful in 
catching the spirit of popular verse. No one more so—that evident- 
ly was the conviction in America—than Uhland. Hence his great 
popularity in the Transcript. For nearly forty years—from 1843 
to 1881—ttranslations of his work abound. Though some of the 
ballads found favor (e.g., Des Goldschmieds Téchterlein, October 
12, 1843, and December 1, 1881, englished by two different persons, 
and Friedrich Rotbart, March 30, 1854), evident preference is given 
to his more purely emotional verses (e.g., ‘‘Ueber diesen Strom vor 
Jahren Bin ich schon einmal gefahren,’’ August 4, 1848—translated 
by Miss Austen with the title ‘‘The Passage,’’ and September 8, 
1848, englished by another translator with the title ‘‘O’er the 
Ferry ;’’ ‘‘Es hat mir jiingst getraumet,’’ September 3, 1855, trans- 
lated by Frederick H. Hedge with the title ‘‘Earth’s Joys and 
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Pleasures,’’ and again by an unknown translator with the title 
‘‘Dreams,’’ October 8, 1858; ‘‘ Abendwolken,’’ June 13, 1859; “‘ Das 
gute alte Recht,’’ August 1, 1870; ‘‘Des Knaben Berglied,’’ July 
21, 1881; ‘‘Dies ist der Tag des Herrn,’’ February 28, 1877 ;—be- 
sides several others done into English by various persons, anonym- 
ous or mentioned by name). 

Next to Uhland, among lyrists—excepting the great classics, of 
whom later—the author of the ‘‘Loreley’’ is perhaps most frequent- 
ly met with in the Transcript. His popularity begins in 1855, re- 
mains strong in 1856 and 1857, but seems to wane after that time. 
The sudden burst of interest is due to the fact that Leland’s trans- 
lation first left the press in Philadelphia in 1855, that in the follow- 
ing year George Ripley, though offended by Heine’s bitter wit and 
by his character, expressed admiration for his genius and great 
fondness for his love poems (Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, VIII, 
517 ff.), and that again in 1856 George Eliot spoke appreciatively 
of him in the Westminster Review. In 1863 Matthew Arnold’s 
essay once more forcibly called attention to Heine and hence trans- 
lations of several of his poems are found in the Transcript during 
1863 and 1864. But as he was admired by comparatively few Eng- 
lishmen and Americans his vogue never could be of long duration.”® 

Needless to say that the Transcript is careful to select poems free 
from the taint of cynicism or vulgarity or from violent criticism of 
society—like ‘‘Die Weber’’—or of the world-order. We meet on 
these pages not so much the rebel or the realist, more congenial to 
later generations, but either the love-sick youth suffering pictur- 
esque agony (e.g., translations of ‘‘Hin Reiter durch das Bergtal 
zteht,’’ October 3, 1855; ‘‘ Vergiftet sind meine Lieder,’’ February 
12, 1857; ‘‘Am fernen Horizonte Erscheint wie ein Nebelbild die 
Stadt mit thren Tiirmen,’’ April 6, 1857 ; ‘‘ Man glaubt, dass ich mich 
grime In bitterm Herzeleid,’’ November 22, 1861; ‘‘Entflieh mit 
mir und sei mein Weib,’’ June 2, 1876; ‘‘EHin Fichtenbaum steht 
einsam,’’ August 28, 1876 and October 3, 1876) or the Romanticist 
who evokes poetie or weird moods (e.g., translations of ‘‘ Wir sassen 
am Fischerhause Und schauten nach der See,’’ June 21, 1855 and 
again February 12, 1857; ‘‘Unterm weissen Baum sitzend,’’ March 
12, 1856; ‘‘Die Jungfrau sitzt in der Kammer Der Mond schaut 
zitternd hinein,’’ July 24, 1856, translated by Leland; ‘‘Auf 


10 Cf. Sachs, H. B.: Heine in America, Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, No. 23, Philadelphia, 1916. 
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Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ June 18, 1863; ‘‘ Das ist ein schlechtes Wet- 
ter, Es regnet und stiirmt und schneit,’’ April first, 1864, again in 
Leland’s translation. ‘‘Die Loreley’’ appears twice: April 21, 
1860, and March 21, 1864). Very rarely do we come across verses 
reflecting Heine’s sardonic vein (cf., however, the translations of 
““Gaben mir Rat und gute Lehren,’’ December 5, 1855 and ‘‘ Mein 
Kind,wir waren Kinder,’’ March 17, 1863), and only once do we 
meet an example of that originality in the treatment of meter and 
of that power of observation which fill us with admiration to this 
day (‘‘Es wiitet der Sturm Und er peitscht die Well’n,’’ July 9, 
1856; the translation is Leland’s). 

No other writer of Lyrics—always excepting Goethe and Schil- 
ler—approaches in popularity the two just mentioned. Wilhelm 
Miller was, to be sure, apparently well liked (there are two trans- 
lations of ‘‘ Vineta’’—March 5, 1852, and April 11, 1867, and oce- 
casional English versions of his spring poems)" but others whom 
we should to-day rank much more highly either meet with very 
scant attention or are wholly overlooked. So MoGrike, next to Goethe 
perhaps the most genuinely lyric poet of Germany, is represented 
only by translations of ‘‘Fluss mein Fluss im Morgenstrahl! Em- 
pfange nun, empfange Den sehnsuchtsvollen Leib einmal .. .,’’ 
July 19, 1853, and by ‘‘ Zwei Liebchen,’’ the third of the Schiffer— 
und Nixenmarchen, translated as ‘‘Two Lovers’’ (‘‘ Ein Schiffchen 
auf der Donau schwamm, Drin sassen Braut und Brdautigam, Er 
hiiben und sie driiben . . . Und als der Mond am Himmel stand, 
Die Inebchen schwammen tot ans Land Er hiiben und sie driiben,’’ 
June 21, 1853), and Eichendorff, who, though not always free from 
sentimental touches, may be regarded as almost the equal of the 
author of ‘‘Schén-Rothraut,’’ is represented only by ‘‘In einem 
kiihlen Grunde, Da geht ein Miihlenrad,’’ June 4, 1863, and by 
‘Das ist der alte Baum nicht mehr, Der damals hier gestanden,’’ 
January 28, 1864. 

Manifestly the emotional quality which informs the verses so far 
quoted explains the choice of poems like Platen’s ‘‘Harmosan’’ 
(translated by C. T. Brooks. An instance of magnificent generosity 
on the part of a Moslem conqueror, June 21, 1858); Gustav 
Schwab’s ‘‘Urahne, Grossmutter, Mutter und Kind In dumpfer 


11 There are also two translations of Zedlitz’s, ‘‘ Die néchtliche Heerschau. 
Nachts wm die zwélfte Stunde ...,’’ that universal favorite in the early 
nineteenth century (March 5, 1840 and January 27, 1854). 
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Stube beisammen sind ...,’’ July 29, 1878; Chamisso’s ‘‘Die 
Léwenbraut,’’ February 21, 1877; Tieck’s ‘‘ Der Trostlosse,’’ trans- 
lated as ‘‘The Rejected,’’ in which occur the lines ‘‘Dicht von 
Felsen eingeschlossen . . . Wiinsch ich bald mein Grab zu sehen,”’ 
Dec. 20, 1847, and the same poet’s ‘‘Der neue Friihling’’ (‘‘ Kame 
der Friihling seufzt’ ich oftmals .. .’’) which is ‘‘imitated’’ as 
‘‘Spring’s Retinue’’ (‘‘Father winter moped in the woods all 
day ...’’), April 24, 1854; of Otto Roquette’s ‘‘Perlenfischer”’ 
(‘Du liebes Auge willst dich tauchen in meines Augs geheimste 
Tiefe ...’’), Mareh 12, 1856; of Hdlty’s ‘‘ Winterlied’’ (‘‘ Keine 
Blumen bliihn, Nur das Wintergriin Blickt durch Silberhiillen 
...’), Dee. 19, 1874; of Geibel’s ‘‘Zch bin die Rose auf der 
Au... Doch du, o Liebe, bist der Tau . . .,’’ November 15, 1853, 
or even of his ‘‘Schén Ellen’’ (‘‘O gnad’dir Gott, du belagerte 
Schar ...’’), July 7, 1879; of Riickert’s ‘‘ Die sterbende Blume”’ 
(‘‘Hoffe! du erlebst es noch, Dass der Friihling wiederkehrt’’), 
July 26, 1836, and September 10, 1757, or his ‘‘ Aus der Jugend- 
zeit’? (‘‘Aus der Jugendzeit, aus der Jugendzeit Klingt ein Lied 
mir immmerdar’’), translated by N. L. Frothingham with the un- 
melodious title ‘‘ From the Youth-Time,’’ July 12, 1854, or his ‘‘Zch 
hab geklopft vor des Reichtums Haus, Man reicht’ mir den Pfennig 
zum Fenster heraus . . . Nun weiss ich noch ein Hauschen still... 
Zwar wohnt darin schon mancher Gast, Doch ist fiir viele im Grab 
noch Rast,’’ translated with the title ‘‘The Gates,’’ May 19, 1855, 
and his ‘‘ Hoffnung auf Hoffnung geht zu Scheiter Aber das Herz 
geht immer weiter,’’ translated, ‘Hopes on hopes from the bosom 
sever But the heart hopes on, unchanging ever,’’ April 26, 1855, 
and his ‘‘ Die sterbende Blume,’’ September 10, 1857, ‘‘ Wintertag’”’ 
(in which oceur the lines: ‘‘ Dieser keusche Schnee der Au Nahrt 
nicht Schlangen der Betérung’’), Jan. 5, 1859, and again Riickert’s 
**Des Fremden Kindes heiliger Christ,’’ infelicitously translated by 
C. T. Brooks as ‘‘The Stranger Child’s Holy Christ’’ (Christ ap- 
pears to a waif wandering through the streets on Christmas eve, 
shows him the Baum voll Sternengewimmel in the sky and causes 
angels to carry the child into heaven), December 24, 1869. The 
same translator’s rendition of Gottfried Kinkel’s ‘‘ Trost der Nacht”’ 
(‘‘The burning wounds of Day find healing When Night . . . comes 
with still, majestic tread’’), and of C. W. Miiller’s ‘‘Der Monch 
von Heisterbach’’ (June 16, 1853), the translation of which is re- 
printed from C. T. Brooks German Lyrics—(through a miracle a 
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monk discoveres the truth of the saying ‘‘with God a thousand 
years are as a day’’)—may here be quoted as in spirit affiliated with 
the last verses of Riickert just mentioned. 

Simplicity of heart, such as characterized this monk, leads to 
humility and childlike wisdom—qualities not infrequently found 
among men and women in the lower ranks of life and the charm of 
which explains the choice of Chamisso’s ‘‘Die alte Waschfrauw’’ 
(June 10, 1853; reprinted from C. T. Brook’s German Lyrics) aud 
of Joh. Peter Hebel’s ‘‘Das Hezlein’’ (Dec. 10, 1855), and *‘Der 
Bettler’’ (March 6, 1856). 

The emotional depth and sincerity of the German people showed— 
as Mad. de Staél had pointed out and other lovers of Germany had 
stressed—to greatest advantage in the German attitude towards 
religion. This spiritual trend in a nation conspicuous for distin- 
guished intellectual accomplishments was bound deeply to attract 
Unitarian New England. Hence the important part played in the 
Transcript by German religious verse. We meet with translations 
of several hymns. The most famous of these is Luther’s ‘‘ Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott’’ (June 13, 1861, translated by Whittier; 
and again April 18, 1865. A note to this last translation adds the 
comment significant for the time when it was written: ‘‘Can any 
words better suit the condition of the people at this moment than 
Luther’s majestic psalm?’’).12, Among others may be mentioned 
‘‘Was Gott tut, das ist wohl getan’’ (translated by the Rev. N. L. 
Frothingham, August 3, 1864), ‘‘Aws tiefer Not ruf’ ich zu dir’’ 
(February 11, 1865), and Paul Gerhardt’s ‘‘ Was Gott gefallt mein 
frommes Kind, Nimm fréhlich an’’ (August 11, 1860). 

Other German poets, interested by no means exclusively or even 
conspicuously in religious questions, exhibited profound religious 

12 Love for Luther is further evinced by the translation of and the favor- 
able comment on one of Luther’s letters to his son (August 26, 1843) and by a 
eulogy in connection with the notice of the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s death (June 12, 1846), and is implied by the an- 
nouncement (April 6, 1857) that ‘‘Dr. David Strauss, author of ‘The Life of 
Jesus,’ is about to write a biography of Ulrich von Hutten, the knight-poet 
and champion of the Reformation,’’ and more distantly by the insertion of a 
poem ‘*The Young Nun. From the German’’—the original of which I was 
unable to identify—which begins: ‘‘Alas! what could my father and mother 
have thought When their child as a nun to the cloister they brought ... .’’ 
(February 2, 1853). One wonders whether such sentiments could find their 
way into the Transcript to-day. The anti-catholic feeling implied did not, how- 


ever, preclude interest in Abraham a Santa Clara, ‘‘a Jesuit preacher of the 
seventeenth century’’ (Oct. first, 1874). 
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sentiment. This fact evidently impressed the editors of the T'ran- 
script, and they hence inserted translations of poems like Canitz’ 
**Seele, du musst munter werden, Denn der Erden Blickt hervor 
ein neuer Tag’’ (February 16, 1856) ; Klopstock’s ‘‘Seht thr den 
Zeugen des Nahen’’—incorrectly translated ‘‘See ye the signals of 
his march?’’; ‘‘den ziickenden Strahl? Hort thr Jehova’s Don- 
ner?’’, from the ode ‘‘Die Friihlingsfeier’’ (July 21, 1856) ; 
Herder’s “‘ Die Orgel’’ (‘‘Sagt mir an, wer diesen Wunderbau voll 
Stimmen alles Lebenden erfand? Den Tempel, der von Gottes 
Hauch beseelt . . .’’ (November 10, 1874), and his ‘‘Das Teufel- 
chen mit dem verbrannten Daum’? (‘‘versified’’—the original is in 
rimeless meter—‘‘with alterations by J. F. C.’’), the burden of 
which in the original is that the very existence of hell is threatened 
by right minded men, and in the translation that ‘‘ Martyrs’ blood 
is still the churches’ seed’’ (December 18, 1847) ; Jean Paul’s ‘‘Jn 
Norden dimmert die Sonne hinter den Orkaden . . . welcher Gold. 
blick! im Abendrot gliiht Aurora an ... aber werd’ ich auch, wie 
diese, o Gott, warmer und heller aufgehen und wieder einen heitern 
Tag durchlaufen in Deiner Ewigkeit . . .,’’ translated (November 
17, 1859) by C. T. Brooks as ‘‘A Scene in the Polar Regions,’’ from 
*‘Komischer Anhang zum Titan. Zweites Bindchen. Des Luftschif- 
fers Granozzo Seebuch. Elfte Fahrt. Das Meer und die Sonne;’’ a 
poem by Marie Nathusius (May 28, 1853), translated by C. T. 
Brooks with the title ‘‘Evening Prayer’’ (‘‘Star-dust of gold by 
Jehova Broadcast in heaven-fields we view . . .,’’ reprinted from 
his German Lyrics) ; a poem by Julius Sturm (February 17, 1869) 
translated with the title ‘‘I hold Still’’ (‘‘Pain’s furnace heat with- 
in me quivers, God’s breath upon the flame doth blow . . .’’). 

This religious trend in the German character marched with 
ethical seriousness and that in turn led to sententiousness. Many 
writers, as Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Jean Paul, Riickert and others 
less prominent, had—ocecasionally with great felicity—formulated 
thoughts on life and art in pithy saws. This trait in German litera- 
ture could only increase its charm for men and women who, under 
the thrall of a modified Puritanism, inclined to respect literature in 
direct proportion to its ability to furnish strength for the conduct 
of life. It is significant, therefore, that translations of German 
aphorisms not infrequently occur in the Transcript. The most con- 
spicuous instances of interest in German sententious literature are 
found at the beginning and at the end of the period here considered: 
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in the issue of February 5, 1838, a considerable number of Jean 
Paul’s aphorisms are reprinted in translation and on October 17, 
October 31, and November 21, 1874, C. T. Brooks renders into 
English selections from the Buch der Sinnspriiche,* containing 
aphorisms by Goethe, Herder, Riickert, and lesser writers like 
Angelius Silenius, Hippel, Grabbe, and others. 

The various delightful qualities of the German genius as reflected 
in the poetry so far discussed seemed happily combined in the works 
of the two monarchs of German letters, Goethe and Schiller. Espe- 
cially Goethe distanced—this was the almost universal verdict— 
the vast majority of poets, foreign or English, in blending intel- 
lectual foree with depth of feeling. To be sure, in the eyes of many 
Americans his greatness as an artist was seriously counterbalanced 
by moral laxity and religious indifference—faults vaguely believed 
to be referable to long association with court life. An editorial in 
the Transcript (October 17, 1843) quotes from an address by ‘‘the 
Rev. Mr. Putnam’’ before the Phi Beta Kappa Society on the ‘‘con- 
nection between Intellectual and Moral Culture,’’ which bristled 
with invectives against this bad man who was the favorite of only a 
small class. The address, we are told, excited surprise among the 
large number of Goethe’s admirers. Attacks on the Rev. Mr. Put- 
nam soon followed (January 14, 1845). Yet the justice of his con- 
tention that the German people themselves were turning from 
Goethe was proved, we are informed in the same issue, by the in- 
difference shown by the German public at the unveiling of the 
Goethe statue in Frankfurt—an indifference seemingly justified, as 
in Goethe there was ‘‘More of majesty than love’’ (January 27, 
1858). This imputed aloofness apparently did not, however, chill 
those who had more deeply penetrated into his nature, as is proved 
by W. Allingham’s eulogy (March 31, 1860). It was even inter- 
preted as proof of superiority by no less a person than Emerson in 
the lines quoted above (‘‘Goethe raised o’er joy and strife, Drew 
the firm lines of Fate and Life, And brought Olympian wisdom 
down to court and mart, to gown and town .. .,’’ May 4, 1867). 
On the whole, the editors of the Jranscript—and most of its read- 
ers—probably agreed with the young American, Paul Flemming, 
in Longfellow’s Hyperion (Book II, chap. 8), who when his friend 


13 What is evidently meant is the Buch der Sinnspriiche. Eine Concordanz 
poetischer Sinnspriiche des Morgen—und Abendlandes. Gesammelt von W. K. 
Mit einem Vorwort von W. Wackernagel, Leipzig, 1853. 
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the German baron insists ‘‘I maintain that with all his [Goethe’s] 
errors and short-comings he was a glorious specimen of a man,”’’ 
exclaims: ‘‘He certainly was.’"** However that may be, we find 
translations of a considerable number of Goethe’s lyrics, ballads, 
and philosophical or didactic poems. 

From among the love verse occur: ‘‘Gegenwart’’ (‘‘ Alles kiindet 
dich an! Erscheint die herrliche Sonne. Folgst du, so hoff’ ich es 
bald .. .,’’ translated ‘‘To my Mistress. All that is lovely speaks 
of thee . . .,’’ December 5, 1843) ; ‘‘ Herz, mein Herz, was soll das 
geben ...’’ (translated: ‘‘Heart, my heart, why throbst thou 
so...,’’ June 27, 1853), ‘‘Luch bedaur’ ich, ungliickselge Sterne, 
Denn thr liebt nicht, kanntet nicht die Inebe .. .’’ (January 2, 
1860), ‘‘Meine Ruh ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer...’’ (‘‘My 
peace is lost, my heart is sore, I find it never and never more . . .,”’ 
September 8, 1862) ; ‘‘Sehnsucht. Was zieht mir das Herz so? Was 
zieht mich hinaus? ...,’’ (Mareh 27, 1865); ‘‘Heidenrdslein’’ 
(‘‘Saw a boy a roselet growing .. .,’’ August 3, 1869). Of the 
ballads translations are found of ‘‘Der Kénig in Thule’’ (‘‘Reigned 
a monarch once in Thule, Constant even to the grave .. .,’’ Janu- 
ary 19, 1843) ; ‘‘Erlkénig’’ (in a felicitous rendition into Scottish 


dialect taken from Chambers’ Journal, January 24, 1877). The 
philosophical and didactic poems are represented by ‘‘Dauer im 
Wechsel. Hielte diesen friihen Segen, Ach, nur eine Stunde fest 
. . .°’? October 10, 1853); ‘‘Die Poesie. Gott sandte seinen rohen 
Kindern Gesetz und Ordnung, Wissenschaft und Kunst . . .,’’ Sep- 
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tember 12, 1856) ; ‘‘Gedichte sind gemalte Fensterscheiben . 
April 30, 1857) ; ‘‘Die Geschwister. Schlummer und Schlaf, zwei 
Briider zum Dienste der Gotter berufen . . .,’’ (February 8, 1860) ; 
““Die Lehrer. Als Diogenes still in seiner Tonne sich sonnte und 
Calanus mit Lust stieg in das flammende Grab .. .,’’ (February 
13, 1860). Besides, there are translations of ‘‘Ueber allen Gipfeln 
ist Ruh,’’ (January 3 and 22, 1860) ; ‘‘Gliickliche Fahrt. Die Nebel 
zerreissen, Der Himmel ist helle . . . Es naht sich die Ferne, Schon 
naht sich das Land . . .”’ (‘‘The Breeze. The mists they are scat- 
tered, The blue sky looks brightly .. .,’’ January 9, 1860); The 
soldiers’ song from Faust (‘‘Burgen mit hohen Mauern und Zinnen, 


14 For a knowledge of the general American view of Goethe cf. White, H. 
S.: ‘Goethe in Amerika,’’ Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vols. V (1884), pp. 219 ff. and 
pp. 426 ff.; VI, pp. 445 ff.; VII, pp. 400 ff.; VIII, pp. 326 ff.; IX, pp. 360 ff.; 
X, pp. 344 ff.; XI, pp. 277 ff.; XII, p. 327 ff. 
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Midchen mit stolzen, hdhnenden Minnen . . .,’’ translated ‘‘ Castles 
with walls that Battlements line, Maidens with faces proud as di- 
vine . . .,’’ September 3, 1862) ; ‘‘Ergo bibamus’’ (translated by 
Professor Noa, September 25, 1876) .?° 

A perusal of these translations reveals mediocrity on the part of 
most translators, but also surprising familiarity with rather recon- 
dite verse, and especially the unmistakeable effect of Lewes’ Life 
of Goethe. After the publication of that famous biography (1855) 
the translations from Goethe in the Transcript rapidly increase, 
while attacks on Gocthe’s character soon disappear.’® 

Goethe was much helped by a champion like Lewes, who mitigated 
prejudice and encouraged a more generous entrance into the spirit 
of Goethe’s message. His great contemporary and friend needed no 
such ally. Even without Carlyle’s encomiums the combination of 
humble origin, purity of life, bitter struggles, hatred of tyranny, 
high ideals, and noble rhetorie would have sufficed to make Schiller 
for many decades the favorite of New Englanders.’* Hence admira- 
tion for his great qualities is—sometimes in juxtaposition with 
references to Goethe’s inferiority—repeatedly voiced in the J'ran- 
script. So in his address mentioned above the Rev. Mr. Putnam 


solaced his audience with the statement that ‘‘already the German 
heart . . . is taking Schiller and not Goethe for its idol,’’ October 
17, 1843). <A little later (March 11, 1852) a long article on ‘‘ Mr. 


? 


Scherb’s recent lecture’’ informs us that Goethe was the greater 
poet, but that Schiller always was the more beloved, the more popu- 
lar. For we cannot pity Goethe. While he may be likened to a 
triumphant warrior entering the city in full day, crowned with 


15 Many of the translations given above are merely reprinted from popular 
collections, like Bowring’s or Aytoun and Martin’s (cf. Simmons, Lucretia 
Van T.: Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 1860, Madison, 
Wis., 1919, pp. 89 ff.). Miss Simmons’ contention (p. 76) that mastery of 
lyric expression was hardly ever adequately reflected by renditions into Eng- 
lish holds true not merely of the period up to the Civil War but of the time 
since (cf. Hinz, Stella M.: Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation after 
1860, Madison, 1928, p. 65). It is noteworthy how much interest was mani- 
fested by the readers of the Transcript in Goethe’s phiiosophic and didactic 
verse—an interest by no means local but common to the entire group of New 
England Unitarians (cf. Simmons, p. 38). 

16 That the American response to Goethe and the diminution of bitterness 
after the appearance of Lewes’ book are largely a reflection of the English 
attitude becomes evident from a study of Carré, J. M.: Goethe en Angleterre, 
Paris, 1920. 

17Cf. Parry, E. C.: ‘‘ Friedrich Schiller in America,’’ Philadelphia, 1905, 
(Vol. III of German American Annals). 
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laurels, serene and strong, Schiller held the standard at the cost of 
his life. ‘‘Besides he was the poet of liberty’’ and ‘‘he was a re- 
ligious poet.’’ Goethe’s features reveal ‘‘more majesty than love,’’ 
we learn from a poem reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, Janu- 
ary 17, 1858, and mentioned above, whereas in Schiller ‘‘ we behold 
the true ideal of the high heroic bard.’’ His ‘‘dignity, grace, purity, 
and pathos,’’ a reviewer of Mrs. Ellet’s The Character of Schiller 
tells us (September 9, 1842), make of him ‘‘the most generally 
popular of the German authors’’ and his dramas ‘‘the object of a 
whole world’s interest.’’ 

That so noble a personality was held preéminently to be endowed 
with a tender heart becomes evident from the preface to a poem 
entitled ‘‘The Slave Mother’’ (March 13, 1846), in which the author 
describes the feeling of compassion caused by the sight of a victim 
of the slavery system and adds ‘‘Schiller’s pen might worthily paint 
it, mine can only record it.’’ And proof of Schiller’s ability to ap- 
preciate genuine grief was furnished by lines like ‘‘Thekla’s La- 
ment’’ from the Piccolomini (July 27, 1855), while capacity for 
compassion came to the fore in ‘‘Der Alpenjager’’ (July 26, 1861) 
where the spirit of the mountain protects a trembling gazelle against 
an unfeeling hunter (the translation is by the Rev. G. H. Sears). 
This tenderness of heart was related, it was probably felt, to Schil- 
ler’s reverence for women (‘‘ Woman commands with a milder con- 
trol. She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul . . .,’’ Sep- 
tember 12, 1856; perhaps a free paraphrase of ‘‘Aber zufrieden 
mit stillerem Ruhme Brechen die Frauen des Augenblicks Blume 

. .’’); to his love for simple folk as revealed by poems like ‘‘The 
Fisher Boy’s Song’’ (from Wilhelm Tell, ‘‘ Es laichelt der See .. .’’) 
and ‘‘The Herdsman upon the Mountain’”’ (‘‘Zhr Matten, lebt 
wohl ...’’), ‘‘The Alpine Hunter’’ (‘‘Es donnern die Hohen, es 
zittert der Steg, Nicht grauet dem Schiitzen auf schwindligem 
Weg .. .’’), all three in the issue of February 2, 1846, the first of 
these also in the issue of May 29, 1863; and to his interest in the 
pathos of Indian life (‘‘Indian Death Song,’’ a translation of 
‘‘Nadowessiers Totenklage,’’ June 2, 1862). Only a poet rich in 
emotion, Schiller’s admirers doubtless believed, could render the 
power of music with the force found in ‘‘Die Macht des Gesanges. 
Ein Regenstrom aus Felsenrissen, Er kommt mit Donners Un- 
gestiim . . . So strémen des Gesanges Wellen Hervor aus nie ent- 
deckten Quellen ... So rafft von jeder eiteln Biirde, Wenn des 
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Gesanges Ruf erschallt, Der Mensch sich auf zu Geisterwiirde Und 
tritt in heilige Gewalt ; Den hohen Gottern ist er eigen . . .”’ (‘The 
Power of Song. From rocky cleft the torrent dashes . . .,’’ March 
10, 1857, translated by John S. Dwight, and again translated in part 
March 1, 1862).*® 

Again, only one of his temperament could interpret joy as a force 
of inspiration as he had done in the following passages from the ode 
‘‘An die Freude’’: ‘‘Freude trinken alle Wesen an den Briisten 
der Natur . . . Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben Und der Cherub 
steht vor Gott’’ (translated February 11, 1857: ‘‘Joy on every 
living thing Nature’s bounty doth bestow . . . but in heaven Stands 
the soul of God beloved’’) and ‘‘Freude heisst die starke Feder in 
der ewigen Natur .. .’’ (translated April 14, 1857: ‘‘Joy impels 
the quick rotation Sure return of night and day .. .’’). 

But this poet of deep emotions also appealed as an inspiring com- 
mentator on life. For he had written: ‘‘Dret Worte nenn’ ich 
euch, inhaltsschwer ... Der Mensch ist fret geschaffen, ist frei... 


18 The presence in the Transcript of this translation at precisely this time 
may not altogether lack significance. For since about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century musical life had rapidly been improving in Boston. The Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Boston Academy of Music were making successful 
efforts to wean the public from Puritan hostility to every type of music save 
church hymns and were even helping to spread the belief among the more en- 
lightened that the best secular music may exercise a moral influence. In 1852 
Dwight’s Journal of Music was established. In 1857 a musical festival was 
given in Boston, similar to the great English festivals, at which were performed 
not only three oratorios (The Creation, Elijah, The Messiah), but exemplars 
of secular music like Beethoven’s fifth and seventh symphonies, his overture to 
Coriolanus and the third Leonore overture, Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, 
and so forth. Nearly at the same time the recently founded Harvard Musical 
Association, composed of alumni of Harvard College, in a report insisted that 
‘‘musie makes brothers of strangers’’ and ‘‘opens a free intercourse of hearts’’ 
and that the statues of Handel and of Beethoven should find a place besides 
those of Plato, Newton, and Shakespeare. (Cf. Ritter, F. L., Music in America. 
New Edition. New York, 1900, pp. 238 ff.). Hence we need not be surprised 
to learn (February 14, 1843) that the charm of the German character must be 
attributed to the love of music prevalent among all classes of the German 
people, and to come across occasional reports of important musical events in 
Germany (e.g., February 14, 1843, April 17, 1846) and the detailed accounts 
(February 9, 1848) of a mass meeting in New York in honor of Mendelssohn, 
‘the Shakespeare of music,’’ and to find a translation of some of Mozart’s 
letters (July 19, 1866), to whom the same epithet—‘‘the Shakespeare of 
music’’—is applied. The Transcript’s interest in the musical life of Boston 
was keen from the beginning (cf. Chamberlin, The Boston Transcript, pp. 203 
ff,.). Pictorial art did not play so prominent a part in its columns (ib. pp. 
212 ff.). Nevertheless it prints (October 17, 1843) a long laudatory article on 
the Dresden Gallery.. In the issue of May 11, 1843, the Walhalla near Ratisbon 
is spoken of with admiration and the following comment is added: ‘‘ Wise is 
- government which ministers to man’s intellectual wants with liberal 
ounty.’? 
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Und die Tugend, sie ist kein leerer Schall .. . Und ein Gott ist, 
ein heiliger Wille lebt . . .’’ (February 28, 1857, translated by the 
Rev. William H. Channing) ; ‘‘ Ach aus dieses Tales Griinden... . . 
Konnt’ ich doch den Ausgang finden ... Doch mir wehrt des 
Stromes Toben ... Einen Nachen seh’ wch schwanken, Aber ach! 
der Fahrmann fehlt. Frisch hinein und ohne Wanken! ... Du 
musst glauben, du musst wagen ...’’ (February 8, 1864, also trans- 
lated by W. H. Channing) ;”’ Gliicklicher Sadugling! Dir ist ein 
unendlicher Raum noch die Wiege; Werde Mann, und dir wird eng 
die unendliche Welt;’’ ‘‘Nur zwei Tugenden gibts. O wéaren sie 
immer vereinigt. Immer die Giite auch gross, immer die Grésse auch 
gut ;’’ “In den Ozean schifft mit Tausend Masten der Jiingling 

. .’ (all three translated February 26, 1848). Perhaps even the 
**Punschlied’’ (‘‘Vier Elemente, innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, 
Bauen die Welt ...’’) might have appealed to sober Boston as 
wisdom, were it not that the fifth stanza (‘‘Tropfen des Geistes 
Giesset hinein! Leben dem Leben Giebt er allein,’’ stupidly trans- 
lated: ‘‘Next the spirit who builds on The wine press his throne, 
He that the life of life Giveth alone’’), as the translator shrilly pro- 
claims in a note, is ‘‘ Baechanalean to the very verge of blasphemous 
infidelity’’ (August 7, 1839).° However that may be, poems like 
‘*Die Teilung der Erde’’ (‘‘ Here take the world! cried Jove from 
his high throne . . .,’’ October 12, 1853) ‘‘Dithyrambe: Nimmer, 
das glaubt mir, erscheinen die Gétter, Nimmer allein . . .’’ (trans- 
lated with the title ‘‘The Immortals,’’ January 5, 1881), and ‘‘ Auf 
einer grossen Weide gehen Viel tausend Schafe silberweiss . . . Ein 
Hirt ist thnen zugegeben . . . Die Herde kannst du sie mir deuten’”’ 
(found twice in translation, June 3, 1847, and July 29, 1878) could 
only add to Schiller’s popularity as revealing weleome touches of 
humor and of grace. That his poetry had become familiar to every 
New Englander who pretended to literary culture is proved by a 
parody—an ineffably fatuous one, to be sure—of ‘‘ Der Handschuh’”’ 
(‘‘The Handshoe. Overset into English after the spirit and mea- 
sures authentical by Dr. Heinrich Kraus, Ph.D., and so wider. 
Before his Lion-Garden The Beast-fight taking part in Sits good 
king Frank . . .,’’ February 17, 1879) and particularly by a little 
ode entitled ‘‘The Three Tells’? (November 11, 1856; translated by 
C. T. Brooks from the German of J. G. Wetzel; I am unacquainted 


19 The same poem.appears again in a new translation, February 14, 1865, 
without comment. 
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with the original). Here we read that ‘‘The Three dead Tells lie 
sleeping In noble Switzerland, Safe in a rock-cell’s keeping In 
Riitli on the strand . . . The country’s old redeemers Who breaks 
their long—long night?’’ Germany needs a new Tell ‘‘to make 
the despot cower, The German race to save.”’ 

The insertion of this translation at this time is interesting not 
merely as a proof of familiarity with one of Schiller’s characters. 
It is symptomatic of the mounting disappointment among American 
admirers of Germany at the inability of the nation that produced 
the author of Wilhelm Tell to create—especially after the revolu- 
tion of 1848—a form of government worthy, according to Anglo- 
Saxon standards, of a self-respecting people. Occasional remarks 
scattered in the Transcript all through the decades under discus- 
sion voice this Anglo-Saxon attitude. German newspapers are cen- 
sored and hence worthless (July 10, 1836), the German press is 
fettered (July 31, 1845), the Prussian Prime-Minister (Bismarck) 
ean dissolve Parliament and war becomes imminent (March 29, 
1866), ete. That America, which had successfully freed herself 
from English trammels, and especially those New Englanders who, 
like most of the subscribers to the Transcript, were girding their 
loins for the second great struggle for liberation would naturally 
on the one hand marvel at what they regarded as German submis- 
siveness”® and on the other would be deeply attracted to those Ger- 
man poets who placed their talents in the service of freedom. 

Greatest of these was, of course, Schiller. But there were others. 
The German struggle against Napoleon, which could, in a sense, be 
parallelled with the American War of Independence, had produced 
at least one bard of note, Koerner.” He had written appealing 
lines like ‘Gute Nacht! Allen Miiden sei’s gebracht .. .’’ (Nov. 
15, 1878), ‘‘Es blinken drei freundliche Sterne Ins Dunkel des 
Lebens hinein . . . Sie heissen Lied, Liebe und Wein’’ (July 17, 
1876), but also—and that made him more important—songs like 


20 It is perhaps from this feeling of irritation at German patience that C. T. 
Brooks translates ‘‘Erhebt euch von der Erde ...’’ (Dec. 5, 1852: ‘‘From 
the War-Song of Freemen. Ye sleepers hear the warning, Lift up your drowsy 
heads .. .’’). ’ 


21 Arndt apparently appealed very little. A translation of his ‘‘ Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland?’’ done by Theodore Sutro, appeared as late as Aug. 26, 
1870, and then patently as a German-American expression of enthusiasm for 
the war against France. Other references to Arndt in the Transcript are un- 
important. Oddly enough Freiligrath, too, plays a very slight part in the 
Transcript (cf., however, June 16, 1860, and September 1, 1870). 
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‘‘Gebet wahrend der Schlacht’’ (translated with the title ‘‘Battle 
Prayer,’’ June 1, 1861) and ‘‘Madnner und Buben’’ (‘‘Das Volk 
steht auf, der Sturm bricht los, Wer legt noch die Hande feig in den 
Schoss. Pfui iiber dich Buben hinter dem Ofen . . .’’ the title of 
which was wrongly translated as ‘‘Men and Boys,’’ February 19, 
1862), which probably stirred to the depths readers with sons at 
the front during the Civil War or disappointed at what they re- 
garded as criminal indifference to Lincoln’s call for volunteers.” 
What probably even heightened the charm of the young patriot 
poet who died on the battle field was his ability to voice kinship 
with all noble souls of whatever nationality: ‘‘Wo ist des Sdngers 
Vaterland? Wo edler Giiter Funken spriithten, Wo Kranze fiir das 
Schone bliihten . . .”’ (‘Where is the Singer’s Fatherland? Where 
fire in noble souls is burning . . .,’” December 14, 1881).** 
Korner appealed as having given his life to free his country from 
foreign bondage. Even more fascinating to the contemporaries of a 
Bryant and a Whittier who glowed with enthusiasm for Kossuth 
and Mazzini must have been the German poets who, like Anastasius 
triin and Herwegh, showed deep sympathy for nations struggling 
for freedom and, what was even far more attractive, who risked 
their all to break the Metternich régime. The former especially 
fascinated enthusiastic disciples of Karl Follen like C. T. Brooks 
as a nobleman who had transcended the trammels of tradition and 
prejudice and dared to challenge an all powerful autocracy. About 
ten translations of his verses—done in the majority of cases by C. T. 
Brooks—oceur in the Transcript. With the exception of one poem, 
‘‘Der letzte Dichter,’’ which was printed in translation May 16, 
1843, they owe their presence there to C. T. Brooks’ German Lyric, 
Boston, 1853, the preface of which had forcibly called attention to 
Anastasius Griin. Brooks and his circle were doubtless much at- 
tracted by Griin’s lyric gift, his humor, optimism, and grace as re- 
flected in ‘‘Begriissung des Meeres’’ (November 3, 1870); ‘‘Der 
letzte Dichter’’ (‘‘Wann werdet ihr Poeten Des Dichtens’ einmal 
miide? ... Ween diece Riesenblume’’—i.e., creation—*‘ Derein- 
stens abgebliiht ...’’ August 4, 1853, and April 28, 1856); 


22 A note to this poem states that it was written during the German War of 
Liberation and tremendously roused the stay-at-homes. 

23 For Kérner’s popularity in the earlier part of the century see: Good- 
night, S. H.: German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 1846, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1907, pp. 61 ff, 
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“Storch,’’? (‘‘Das ist der vielgereiste Tourist, Herr Storch, der 
Heimgekehrte . . .,’’ translated, September 3, 1855, ‘‘This is the 
tourist of renown, Sir Stork, returned but lately .. .’’); ‘‘Der 
Ring’’ (the translation, June 24, 1853, is taken from C. T. Brooks’ 
German Lyrics; the poet sitting on a mountain with delight views 
the world through the ring given him by his beloved) ; ‘‘ Der treue 
Gefahrte’’ (‘‘The Faithful Companion,’’ August 20, 1855. ‘‘Herr 
Hypochonder,’’ who had faithfully followed the poet to the moun- 
tains, dies in the bracing mountain air) ; ‘‘ Mola di Gaeta’”’ (July 
27, 1859. A sailor revels in the sweet captivity of a fair maiden 
on a beautiful shore.) What, however, very much more drew them 
to the man whom Brooks calls ‘‘the father of the political poetry of 
Young Germany’’ were poems like ‘“‘Dret Farben’’ (‘‘Three 
Colors,’’? July 17, 1854) and ‘‘Zand der Freiheit’’ (‘‘Land of 
Liberty,’’ November 2, 1853), both of which deal with the Greek 
struggle for liberty and which, though not reflecting his political 
daring, at least betray his sympathy with an enslaved nation.** On 
the other hand it was precisely political daring which emanated 
from the verses of Georg Herwegh. His famous ‘‘Protest. So lang 
ich noch ein Protestant, will ich auch protestieren . . . Singt alle 
Welt der freie Rhein, So sing doch ich: Ihr Heeren nein! Der 
Rhein konnt’ freier sein,—So will ich protestieren ... (‘‘As long 
as I’m a Protestant, I’m bounden to protest .. .,’’ February 23, 
1855); his ‘‘Reiterlied. Wir reiten still, wir reiten stumm, Und 
reiten ins Verderben ... Den ersten Schluck . . . Den trink ich 
fiir das Vaterland zu sterben .. . Und schnell den zweiten hinter- 
drein, Und der soll fiir die Fretheit sein . . .”’ (translated by J. S. 
Dwight with the title ‘‘Cavalry Song—The Forlorn Hope,’’ July 
30, 1866); and his ‘‘Ich méchte hingehn wie das Abendrot ... 
Wohl wirst du hingehn ohne Spur, Doch wird das Elend deine 
Kraft erst schwachen . .. Das arme Menschenherz muss stiickweis 
brechen . . .’’ (translated twice: June 3, 1853, by Brooks with the 
title ‘‘My last Hour,’’ and again June 3, 1857) were bound to 
arouse profoundest sympathy for the champion of liberty who saw 


24There further appears in the Transcript (August 14, 1856) ‘‘The Old 
Player. Imitated from Anastasius Griin, by A. Lodge’’ (Griin’s poem reads: 
“Der Vorhang rauscht und fliegt empor, Ein alter Gaukler tritt hervor .. .’’) 
and a translation by Brooks (October 5, 1870) of Lenau’s ‘‘ Am Grabe eines 
Schwermiitigen,’’ to which is affixed a note stating that Lenau’s life ‘‘has been 
tenderly written by Count Auersperg.’’ Another poem by Lenau ‘‘ Die Dret 
Zigewner,’’ appears in translation November 7, 1881. 
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his cause frustrated. And his career and that of Korner and Griin 
furnished proof of the Germans’ ability, despite their comparative 
insensitiveness to the evils of tyranny, to produce men capable of 
suffering and dying in the cause of liberty—a realization likely 
among New Englanders of the nineteenth century to heighten af- 
fection and respect for the compatriots of Luther, Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Jean Paul and Uhland, Handel and Beethoven.” 

As we contemplate the panorama of German civilization unrolled 
on the foregoing pages—although I was eareful not to quote all 
references to Germany, omitting whatever seemed insignificant or 
redundant, what is offered adequately reflects the New England 
attitude—we are struck with the unmistakable fondness and respect 
implied. The Germans, as they present themselves here, possess 
some of the very qualities most esteemed in New England: lofty 
idealism, spiritual and ethical seriousness joined with intellectual 
keenness and worldly wisdom, deep emotionality and tenderness— 
best expressed in German lyrie verse and music—combined with 
amiable humor.?° Even the Germans’ comparative immaturity in 
the realm of public life seems mitigated by the existence of patriots 
marked by courage and daring. Hence the interest of the Tran- 
script readers in most of the highways and many of the remote by- 
ways of German literature.*7 One asks oneself at times what news- 


papers or long-since forgotten anthologies were within reach of the 
translators that made possible acquaintance with material so recon- 
dite. 

Nevertheless the picture to the modern critical reader gives rise 
to serious eavils. As they appear here, are the Germans capable of 
distinguishing between sentiment and sentimentality? Is not their 
humor, though amiable, often insipid? Does German literature 


25 Despite keen interest in German political poetry, interest in the social 
lyrics of German—which were important qualitatively as well as quantitively, 
especially between 1830 and 1848 (ef. Liptzin, S.: Lyric Pioneers of Modern 
Germany, N. Y., 1928)—seems to have been slight. Social unrest had not yet 
visited New England. I know of only one translation in the Transcript of 
German social verse, Moritz Hartmann’s little epic ‘‘Fraw Kartoffel’’ (trans- 
lated Jan. 8, 1846, into prose with the title ‘‘Mistress Potatoe.’’ In a rich 
man’s house the old drudge in the kitchen, neglected and despised, falls ill. 
Suddenly many people discover their complete dependence on her: ‘‘O tuet 
vor der Armen Busse, O zahlt ihr endlich eure Schuld’’). 

26 Besides the humorous poems mentioned above a few more occur, as one by 
Chamisso (December 18, 1858), one by Langbein (February 23, 1858), ete. 

27 Even Prinz Piickler-Muskau (May 19, 1843) and the Grifin Hahn-Hahn 
(September 7, 1843) find mention. 
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betray ability to face the complexities and horrors of life? does it 
not avoid too much? In other words, is it not despite its admirable 
qualities strongly tinged with Victorianism? 

Now, all students of German literature of the nineteenth century 
are aware of two great currents running through it: one character- 
ized by sweetness and conciliatoriness and perhaps best represented 
by Uhland, the other conspicuous for virility, originality, and a 
profound appreciation of the tragic intricacies of human existence. 
The names of the mature Goethe, and of men like Kleist, Hebbel, 
and Grillparzer here suggest themselves. The editors and readers 
of the Transcript, however, were exponents of a culture best de- 
scribed by Charles Eliot Norton’s characterization of Emerson: 
‘‘His optimistic philosophy has hardened into a creed... He can accept 
nothing as fact that tells against his dogma... To him this is the best of 
all possible worlds ... He has lived with wise moderation; has lived with 
high thoughts, with noble aims, with generous confidence in the universe and 
in man... He was born nearly with the century, and his soul received its 
bent from the innocent America before 1830. He breathed in the confident, 
sweet, morning spirit . . . of a time when society was simple and comparative- 
ly innocent ... Whatever limitations his creed may have put to his intelli- 
gence, it has served as the foundation of a large and beautiful morality.’ ’28 


What more natural therefore—especially as the literary editors of 
the Transcript, besides being hampered by the inhibitions charac- 
teristic of Emerson, lacked his powerful intellect and further lacked 
fine literary judgment—what more natural than that to the modern 
reader the interpretation of German letters in the leading New Eng- 
land daily a century since should seem oddly inadequate: Schiller 
looms larger than Goethe; Uhland far larger than Morike; Heine 
the sentimental Romanticist altogether crowds out Heine the social 
rebel or the realist; Johann Peter Hebel is mentioned but not Gott- 
fried Keller; much space is given to mediocre religious, moralizing, 
and political verse, while the lyries of Friedrich Hebbel, Keller, 
Droste-Hiilshoff altogether escape notice. Although attention is 
called to various, sometimes minor, literary events in Germany, there 
is no reference to the importance of Hebbel’s theory of drama—and 
that although in France Taillandier had ealled attention, inade- 
quately to be sure, to precisely this exponent of a new spirit.”® 

So then the Transcript on the one hand nobly contributed towards 


28 The Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. I, Boston and New York, 1913, 
pp. 503 ff. 

29 Cf. Taillandier, St. R.: Ecrivains et poétes modernes, Paris 1861. Chap. 
IV.: ‘‘Le théaitre en Allemagne: M. Frédéric Hebbel.’’ 
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creating that veneration for German culture which found its most 
powerful expression in Theodore Parker’s hymn in the Dial (1841). 
On the other it did its share towards familiarizing literary circles 
with a conception of German literature which, as the century waned 
and the conquest of reality grew apace, must have increasingly 
palled on the best minds. As early as 1867 the first important 
American critic, James Russell Lowell, in his essay on Lessing and 
elsewhere exhibits a cool, one might almost say half unfriendly at- 
titude towards German letters*°—an attitude which has largely 
prevailed in American criticism to the present day. As Lowell was 
wholly unacquainted with the great dramatists and narrators of 
the mid-nineteenth century—Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Keller, 
Otto Ludwig, and others—the literary vintage of Germany probab- 
ly affected him as comparatively meagre. And even much of what 
he had been made acquainted with betrayed characteristics foreign 
to his virile temperament and disciplined literary taste. Far be it 
from me to imply that Lowell’s attitude towards German literature 
was determined by the Transcript. But as the Transcript merely 
reflects the interpretation generally regnant in the age of the gen- 
teel tradition—one need think only of Longfellow—he was not 


likely to derive corrective information from other sources.** And 
as the leading English and American critics since Lowell have done 
virtually nothing to make possible a maturer interpretation, the 
Anglo-Saxon world has remained unaware of some of the most 
vigorous and original literary personalities in any country since 
Goethe.*? To correct this regrettable situation and thus to help en- 


30 And that although he could write to Norton from Dresden (January, 
1856): ‘The study of German widens so before me—the history of the litera- 
ture is so interesting and, by its harmonies and discords with our own, sets so 
many things in a white light for me that I see infinite work and satisfaction 
ahead’’ (Letters, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, I, 232). Because it could 
rightly be said that ‘‘in no other American of the nineteenth century has the 
critical spirit manifested itself so comprehensively as in James Russell Lowell’’ 
and that he ‘‘attempted rounded portraits and estimates of so many authors 
of the past that he virtually wrote a critical history of literature from Dante to 
his own age’’ (Foerster, Norman: American Criticism, Boston and New York, 
1928, p. 111), Lowell’s view of German literature assumes importance for the 
student of American culture. 

31 For the treatment of German literature in American magazines up to 1880 
ef. the treatises by S. H. Goodnight and M. H. Haertel quoted above. 

82 The extent of this ignorance of German literature between Goethe and 
Thomas Mann is best attested by a passage in Mr. Brander Matthews’ The 
Philosophy of the Short-Story (pp. 90 f.), which, though worthless from the 
point of view of literary criticism, should be welcomed as a contribution to 
humor. ‘‘The conditions which have killed the short-story in England do not 
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rich American culture constitutes, I take it, one of the most im- 
portant as well as most fascinating tasks of the American German- 
ist. 

In any case anyone desirous of entering into the spirit of New 
England Culture in the days of its supremacy will nowhere find 
that spirit more subtly mirrored than in the treatment of German 
literature as found in the Boston Transcript during the lifetime of 
Theodore Parker, Longfellow, and Emerson. 


obtain elsewhere . . . Sacher-Masoch, Freytag, Lindau are names which one 
recalls at once and without effort as masters in the art and mystery of the 
short-story.’’ Freytag at one time ranked high as the author only of Romane. 
Lindau was a fertile journalist whom no serious critic ever took very seriously. 
Sacher-Masoch is notable chiefly for the piquancy of his tales and for having 
described a type of sexual aberration which Krafft-Ebing called after him: 
Masochismus. 





DRUMMOND’S BORROWING FROM DONNE 


By Guy SHEPARD GREENE 
Iowa State College 


In the London Times Literary Supplement for April 8, 1920, 
Miss M. Muriel Gray presented a series of parallels as evidence that 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, in composing his prose essay 
A Cypresse Grove, borrowed a number of phrases from John 
Donne’s two Anniversaries—An Anatomie of the World and Of 
the Progres of the Soule. An investigation which I had completed 
before I was aware that these parallels had been pointed out by 
Miss Gray led me to the same conclusion. The results of my inde- 
pendent investigation are embodied in this paper, which confirms 
the conclusion reached by Miss Gray, but differs from her treatment 
of the subject in being more comprehensive and, I believe, more con- 
vinecing. Miss Gray pointed out the verbal resemblances between 
Drummond’s essay and Donne’s poems virtually without comment; 
my argument (1) takes into account the findings of earlier investi- 
gators, some of which are in apparent conflict with the conclusion 
that Drummond borrowed from Donne; (2) considers more fully 
the parallels themselves as evidence of Drummond’s borrowing; and 
(3) presents as confirmatory evidence a number of facts about the 
literary and personal relationship of Drummond and Donne. 

The only attempts to discover Drummond’s sources for A Cy- 
presse Grove that had been made before the publication of Miss 
Gray’s letter were, I believe, those of W. C. Ward, A. H. Upham, 
and L. E. Kastner. Ward notes but one borrowing, a short passage 
translated almost literally from Pico della Mirandola’s Heptaplus.' 
Dr. Upham, who apparently made a more thorough analysis of 
Drummond ’s essay, adduced a number of parallels from Montaigne, 
largely from his Apologie de Raimond Sebond.? Several of these 


1 The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden, ed. Wm. C. Ward (Lon- 
don, 1894), I, Ixvii; II, 275. 

2 Alfred Horatio Upham, The French Influence in English Literature from 
the Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration (New York, 1908), 293 ff., 545 ff. 
Upham notes that ‘‘Drummond’s possible dependence on Montaigne is sug- 
gested by Jos. Texte, Etudes de litterature européenne, Paris, 1898, p. 53”’ 
(p. 293, n. 2). 
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parallels are repeated by Professor Kastner, who adds two others 
from Montaigne, five from Charron’s De la Sagesse, and eight from 
Ringhieri’s Dialoghi della vita et della morte.* These three writ- 
ers—Montaigne, Charron, and Ringhieri—together furnished Kast- 
ner with parallels equivalent in extent to about one-sixth of Drum- 
mond’s essay. Like Ward and Upham, Kastner discovered no traces 
of borrowing from English writers. 

In all three of the foreign writers Professor Kastner finds a close 
resemblance in thought to Drummond. A similar resemblance be- 
tween Drummond and Donne—which will become evident as we 
proceed—suggests, of course, the obvious inference that Donne, 
instead of borrowing from Drummond, may have borrowed from 
one or more of the same sources. That he did so is, however, quite 
improbable. There is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that Donne 
knew the work of either Charron or Ringhieri; he is known, from 
his letters, to have read Montaigne, but his work shows no influence 
of that reading.* On the contrary, the one French writer who has 
been supposed to have had any marked effect upon Donne is Du 
Bartas. Professor Grierson, who thinks that the importance of 
this influence has been exaggerated, nevertheless agrees with Dr. 
Upham ‘‘that the poems which most strongly suggest that Donne 
had been reading Du Bartas are the First and Second Anniver- 
saries.’"® Hence, the very poems of Donne from which I maintain 
Drummond borrowed, if they show any French influence, are de- 
rived from Du Bartas rather than from Montaigne. Donne ap- 
pears, moreover, to have been virtually independent of literary in- 
fluence, both native and foreign. ‘‘Foreign souree-hunting for 
Donne,’’ says Dr. Upham, ‘‘has not proved especially satisfy- 
ing... There is a degree of satisfaction in the notion that Donne 
was Donne, and that his bold and virile imagination seized upon 
startling conceptions which other men did not dream of.’’* Doctor 
Upham ’s notion is confirmed by Donne’s own description of him- 
self in one of his letters: 


3 The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, ed. L. E. 
Kastner (Manchester, 1913), II, 345 ff. 

4It is not even mentioned as a possibility by Upham; by Sir Sidney Lee, 
The French Renaissance in England (New York, 1910); or by Professor Grier- 
son, The Poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912). 


5 See Upham, op. cit., pp. 178 ff., and Lee, op. cit., pp. 351 ff. 
6 Grierson, op. cit., II, 4. 
7 Op. ctt., p. 178. 
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oe 


I am no great voyager in other mens works: no swallower nor devourer of 
volumes nor pursuant of authors. pchaunce it is because I find borne in my self 
knowledg or aprhension enough... I find it true that after long reading I 
can only tell yo how many leaves I have read. I do therfore more willingly 
blow & keep awake yt smale coole weh god hath pleased to kindle in mee then 
farr off to gather a faggott of greene sticks weh consume wthout flame or heat 
in a black smoother . . .8 


And Professor Grierson declares that ‘‘A commentator on Donne 
is . . . not called on to trace literary echoes in his poetry ... It 
is reading of another kind .. . that he has to note. Donne was 
steeped in Scholastic Philosophy and Theology.’’® Elsewhere Pro- 
fessor Grierson says: ‘‘Of all the Elizabethan poets, he is, for 
good or evil, the most independent.’’"*° And even if we should as- 
sume, in the face of all this opinion to the contrary, that Donne 
drew upon foreign sources for his two Anniversaries, it is neverthe- 
less clear from the-evidence to be presented that Drummond bor- 
rowed directly from Donne. 

Between my conclusions and those of Ward and Upham there is 
no conflict. Between mine and Kastner’s there is, however, an ap- 
parent—though not, I think, a real—contradiction: Kastner finds 
evidence of borrowing from Montaigne and Ringhieri in two pass- 
ages in which I have found what seem to me unmistakable borrow- 
ings from Donne. To the first of these passages, moreover, Kastner 
calls particular attention: ‘‘In his general conception of the futil- 
ity of human knowledge Drummond . . . follows Montaigne close- 
ly; in some passages he borrows his very words’’;"! and in support 
of his belief Kastner submits the following comparison: 

Sont ce pas des songes de l’humaine vanité, de faire de la lune une terre 
celeste? y songer des montaignes, des vallées, comme Anaxagoras? y planter 
des habitations et demeures humaines, et y dresser des colonies pour nostre 
commodité, comme faict Platon et Plutarque? et de nostre terre, en faire un 


astre esclairant et lumineux? 
(Montaigne, Essais, bk. ii, ch. xii) 


Some affirme there is another World of men and sensitiue Creatures, with 


Cities and Palaces in the Moone. 
(Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 352-4)12 


Though there is an undeniable resemblance in thought between 


8 The letter is printed in full by Evelyn M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose 
Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), pp. 294-6. 


9 Op. cit., II, 4. 

10 Cambridge History of English Literature, IV, 232. 

11 Op. cit., II, 349. 

12 Text and line numbering, here and elsewhere in this paper, are as in Kast- 
ner’s edition. 
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these passages, the verbal resemblance seems to me extremely 
slight.2* Furthermore, in his general conception of the futility of 
human knowledge Drummond follows Donne closely ; in at least one 
passage he borrows his very clauses—in the passage, in fact, from 
which Professor Kastner drew the sentence of Drummond just 
cited. The passage runs, in part, as follows: 


The Element of Fire is quite put out,14 the Aire is but Water rarified, the 
Earth is found to moue, and is no more the Center of the Vniuerse, is turned 
into a Magnes; Starres are not fixed, but swimme in the etheriall Spaces, 
Cometes are mounted aboue the Planetes; Some affirme there is another World 
of men and sensitiue Creatures, with Cities and Palaces in the Moone; the 
Sunne is lost, for, it is but a Light made of the conjunction of many shining 
Bodies together . . . Thus, Sciences by the diuerse Motiones of this Globe of 
the Braine of Man, are become Opiniones, nay, Errores, and leaue the Imagina- 
tion in a thousand Labyrinthes. What is all wee knowe compared with what 
wee knowe not? 

(Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 347-62) 


Compare Donne: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 
The Element of fire is quite put out; 
The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 
And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 
They seeke so many new; they see that this 
Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 
Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; 
All just supply, and all Relation. 
(Donne, Anatomie of the World, 205-14) 15 


Here the similarity in concept and in mood is certainly closer and 
more pervasive than between Drummond and Montaigne;'* and, 


13] have made no attempt to evaluate Kastner’s conclusions except as they 
bear upon my purpose. I find, however, that Dr. James Hutton has had a 
similar experience with Professor Kastner’s parallels: ‘‘Nor may we agree 
with Kastner when he says that ‘Drummond’s immediate model was not Sir 
John Scott’s version, but one by Ronsard, as an examination of the phraseology 
clearly shows.’ An examination of the phraseology shows surprisingly few 
similarities.’’ (‘A Poem by Sir John Beaumont, Wrongly Attributed to Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden,’ Modern Language Review, XXI, 372). 


14 Italics mine, here and subsequently. 
15 This, like my other citations from Donne, is from Grierson’s text. 


16 Compare also with Drummond’s sentence about the moon the following, 
which occurs in a passage of Donne’s Second Anniversarie from which, as I 
shall later show, Drummond certainly borrowed: 

She baits not at the Moone, nor cares to trie 
Whether in that new world, men live, and die. 
(Progres of the Soule, 195-6) 
Compare further Drummond’s ‘thousand Labyrinthes’ above with Donne’s 
‘Labyrinths of eares’ (Progres of the Soule, 297), used similarly as an image 
for confusion of human knowledge. 
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what is more striking, the italicized clauses are absolutely identical. 
Furthermore, Montaigne does not mention what is so strongly em- 
phasized in both Drummond and Donne as the reason for consider- 
ing human knowledge futile; namely, the ‘‘new philosophy,’’ which 
provides what are probably the most remarkable passages in Donne’s 
Anniversaries. ‘‘One of the most interesting strands of thought 
common to the twin poems,’’ says Professor Grierson, 


is the reflection on the disintegrating effect of the New Learning. Copernicus’ 
displacement of the earth, and the consequent disturbance of the accepted 
mediaeval cosmology with its concentric arrangement of elements and heavenly 
bodies, arrests and disturbs Donne’s imagination... No other poet of the 
seventeenth century known to me shows the same sensitiveness to the conse- 
quences of the new discoveries of traveller, astronomer, physiologist and 
physician as Donne.17 


That Drummond was drawing upon Donne for the substance of his 
thought upon this subject, as well as for his expression of it, seems 
to me beyond question. And the passage on the new science in A 
Cypresse Grove is no doubt one of those for which Dr. Upham could 
find no parallel in Montaigne, and of which he was thinking when 
he said that Drummond, in spite of his closeness to Montaigne, ‘‘in- 
troduced new and connecting ideas, thereby producing a more sys- 
tematic scheme of thought.’’!* 

It is possible that Drummond owes nothing to Montaigne in this 
passage on the futility of knowledge; if so, there is a real contradic- 
tion between Kastner’s interpretation of it and my own. On the 
other hand, Drummond may here have drawn upon both Montaigne 
and Donne. This seems the more likely when we consider his ob- 
vious indebtedness to Montaigne for other parts of his essay; and 
more especially when we consider his habitual practice as a bor- 
rower. Professor Kastner himself has found for at least one other 
passage of A Cypresse Grove parallels in both Montaigne and Char- 
ron ;!® and both Ward and Kastner have discovered in Drummond’s 
poems traces of simultaneous borrowing from two or more sources, 


17 The Poems of John Donne, II, 188-9. Grierson says also: ‘‘The ordered 
system which Dante had set forth was breaking in pieces while Donne lived, 
under the criticism of Copernicus, Galileo, and others, and no poet was so 
conscious as Donne of the effect on the imagination of that disintegration’’ 
(ibid., IT, 2). 

18 Op. cit., p. 298. 

19 Op. cit., II, 350-51. 
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frequently both native and foreign.” That Drummond may have 
been employing the same method in the passage on the futility of 
knowledge in A Cypresse Grove is made further plausible by the 
fact that the actual verbal echoes of Donne are in different parts 
of the same passage in which Professor Kastner finds verbal echoes 
of Montaigne, as will be seen from a comparison of the parallels 
already cited. 

This explanation would account also for my finding traces of bor- 
rowing from Donne in the passage cited by Kastner as an imitation 
of Ringhieri. Kastner’s parallel is as follows: 


. . . le temps de la vie n’est autre chose qu’une course perpetuelle a la mort, 
tout aussi qu’ung torment, par le vanissment et la continuelle volée des siecles, 
et n’est permis & aucun de demourer, ou s’en aller plus tard: mais également 
chacun est emporté. Et celuy qui ha veseu plus brefve espace de la vie, n’ha 
point plutost acomply ses jours, que celuy qui s’en est allé plus tard: veu que 
chacun est rauy d’un égal moment: ct s’il semble qu’il y ayt quelque difference 
e’est, que 1’ung ha prins le chemin plus long, et l’autre plus court; car celuy 
qui passe plus longu’espace de temps, ne va pas plus tard, mais acomplist plus 
de voyage... 

(Ringhieri, Dialoghi della vita et della morte)21 


Life is a Iourney in a dustie Way, the furthest Rest is Death, in this some 
goe more heauilie burthened, than others: Swift and actiue Pilgrimes come to 
the end of it in the Morning, or at Noone, which Tortoyse-paced Wretches, 
clogged with the fragmentarie rubbige of this World, scarce with great trauell 
crawle vnto at Mid-night. Dayes are not to bee esteemed after the number of 
them, but after the goodnesse.22 

(Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 580-87) 


Here again there is a general resemblance in thought that suggests 
borrowing from Ringhieri; on the other hand, what is perhaps the 
most striking phrase in the passage from A Cypresse Grove, ‘‘the 
fragmentarie rubbige of this World,’’ has no counterpart in Ring- 
hieri, but appears almost verbatim in Donne: 


What fragmentary rubbidge this world is 
Thou knowest ... 
(Donne, Progres of the Soule, 82-3) 

20 See, for example, Ward, op. cit., I, 209-10 (Marino, Cicero, and Sidney) ; 
Kastner, op. cit., I, 168-9 (Marino and Sidney), 169-70 (Passerat and Paterno), 
177 (Petrarch and Daniel), 191 (Boscin and Ronsard), 197-8 (Sidney and 
Marino); II, 331-2 (Marino and Sidney), 338-9 (Guglia and Shakespeare), 
339-40 (Ronsard and Sidney). 

21 This citation, I take it, is from the French translation of Ringhieri by J. 
Louveau (Lyon, 1557), a copy of which, according to Kastner (II, 345), Drum- 
mond owned. In the list made by Drummond of books he read in 1613 is in- 
cluded ‘‘ Dialogue de la Vie et la Mort, par Maistre Innocent Ringhier’’ (David 
Laing, Archaeologia Scotica, IV, 76). 

22 For the last sentence of this passage Upham (op. cit., p. 551) finds a 
parallel in Montaigne. 
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Drummond’s ‘‘Tortoyse-paced Wretches,’’ moreover, suggest 
Donne’s: 
. slow-pac’d soule, which late did cleave 


To’a body, and went but by the bodies leave ; 
(Ibid., 185-6) 


and even more distinctly his: 


. slow-pac’d snailes who crawle upon 
Our prisons prison, earth... 
(Ibid., 248-9) 23 

Whether or not Kastner is right in supposing that Drummond 
was borrowing from Montaigne and Ringhieri in the two passages 
in question, the corresponding parallels from Donne’s poems indi- 
cate that Drummond was nevertheless definitely indebted to Donne. 
Especially convincing is the identity of phrasing in Drummond and 
Donne, because it illustrates Drummond’s peculiar method of bor- 
rowing, to which Ward first called attention: ‘‘At times,’’ says 
Ward, ‘‘he would take Sidney’s very phrases, as his wont was with 
his favourite poets, and weave them cunningly into the web of his 
own verse.’’** Kastner likewise says: ‘‘The subtle way in which 
the Laird of Hawthorndon wove the choice flowers of his favourite 
English model into the texture of his own verse has, as far as we 
are aware, no exact parallel in English literature.’’?® 

In his borrowing from Donne this idiosynerasy of Drummond is 
further illustrated by the sentence that introduces his remarks on 
the bewildering influence of the new science: this sentence im- 
mediately precedes the passage already cited from A Cypresse Grove 
beginning ‘‘The Element of Fire is quite put out’’: 

But wee haue not yet attained to a perfect Understanding of the smallest 


Flower, and why the Grasse should rather be greene than red. 
(Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 345-7) 


Donne says: 
Why grasse is greene, or why our blood is red, 


Are mysteries which none have reach’d unto. 
(Donne, Progres of the Soule, 288-9) 


23 Both this and the preceding citation occur in passages of Donne’s poem 
from which, as will be pointed out later, Drummond’s essay shows unmistak- 
able traces of borrowing. 

24 Op. cit., I, xliii. 

25 Op. cit., II, 341. Drummond’s method is well illustrated also by the pass- 
ages he drew from Shakespeare; see David Masson, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den: The Story of his Life and Writings (London, 1873), p. 69. 
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Is it merely fanciful to suspect that Drummond’s red grass was 
originally Donne’s red blood ? 

An even more obvious echo of Donne, illustrating again Drum- 
mond’s method of weaving striking borrowed phrases into the fabric 
of his work, is apparent in the following parallel: 

Bedded and bathed in these earthlie ordures, thou canst not come neare this 
soueraigne Good, nor haue any glimpse of the farre-off dawning of his vn-ac- 
cessible Brightnesse, no, not so much as the eyes of the Birds of the night 


haue of the Sunne. Thinke then by Death, that thy Shell is broken, and thow 
then but euen hatched .. . (Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 813-19) 


Think that no stubborne sullen Anchorit, 
Which fixt to a pillar, or a grave, doth sit 
Bedded and bath’d in all his ordures, dwels 
So fowly as our Soules in their first-built Cels. 


But thinke that Death hath now enfranchis’d thee, 

Thou hast thy’ expansion now, and libertie; 

Think thy shell broke, thinke thy Soule hatch’d but now. 
(Donne, Progres of the Soule, 171-84) 

In another part of the passage just cited from A Cypresse Grove 
Drummond speaks of the body as ‘‘an infected and leprous Inne, 
plunged in a flood of humours, oppressed with Cares, suppressed 
with Ignorance’’ (793-5), and says that ‘‘Small thinges seeme heere 
great vnto Thee, and great thinges small’’ (796-7). Donne, similar- 
ly, in the corresponding passage of his Progres of the Soule calls 
the body ‘‘a poor Inne .. . usurp’d or threatned with the rage Of 
sicknesses’’ (175-9), and elsewhere says that we are ‘‘oppressed 
with ignorance’’ (253), and that ‘‘small things seeme great Below’’ 
(293-4) .26 

Dr. Upham has pointed out that Drummond’s ‘‘arguments as to 
why death should not be painful seem to find no parallel in Mon- 
taigne.’’*? They find a striking parallel in Donne. Both Drum- 
mond and Donne use a very unusual combination of images to de- 
scribe the apparent painfulness in the ‘‘motions’’ of a dying man: 


As to those shrinking motions, and convultions of Sinewes Members, which 
appeare to witnesse greate paine, let one represent to himselfe the Stringes of 
an high-tuned Lute, which breaking, retire to their naturall windings, or a 
peece of Yce, that without any out-ward violence, cracketh at a Thaw: No 
otherwise doe the Sinewes of the Bodie . . . cease, struggle, and seeme to 
stirre themselues, but without either paine or sense. 

(Drummond, Cypresse Grove, 490-500) 


26I strongly suspect that Donne’s ‘‘oppressed with ignorance’’ became 
Drummond’s ‘‘suppressed with Ignorance’’ because Drummond had already, 
in the preceding phrase, said ‘‘ oppressed with Cares.’’ 


27 Op. cit., p. 296. 
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He graspes his hands, and he pulls up his feet, 

And seems to reach, and to step forth to meet 

His soule; when all these motions which we saw 

Are but as Ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Or as a Lute, which in moist weather, rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her strings. 
(Donne, Progres of the Soule, 15-20) 

An examination of Drummond’s Cypresse Grove will reveal to a 
reader familiar with Donne’s Anniversaries a considerable number 
of other resemblances not so readily demonstrable as those I have 
here illustrated; for example, the emphasis upon color as a distine- 
tive mark of earthly beauty ; the comparison of human stature with 
the span of human life; the use of geometric symbols as images; the 
device of turning abruptly from statements about the soul to ad- 
dress the soul directly. But the specific evidence already presented 
must leave no doubt that Drummond’s essay was in part derived 
directly from Donne’s two poems.”® 

There are several good reasons why Drummond should have 
turned to Donne for help. Masson speaks of Drummond’s ‘‘meta- 
physical mood’’ as ‘‘a constitutional tendency,’’ and refers specific- 
ally to the ‘‘air of melancholy and metaphysical contemplation’’ of 
A Cypresse Grove.?® Ward offers as one especial reason for Drum- 
mond’s predilection for the Italian poet Marino ‘‘a certain meta- 
physical tendeney which finds expression in some of Marino’s pieces, 
and which was nearly akin to Drummond’s own way of thinking,”’ 
and says that Drummond’s philosophy finds ‘‘its fullest expression 
in his prose essay, A Cypresse Grove.’*° Kastner echoes Ward’s 
opinion concerning Marino: the quality in the Italian poet that 
most attracted Drummond, he thinks, is ‘‘a certain metaphysical 
tendency, which finds expression in some of Marino’s religious com- 
positions, and which was perfectly in keeping with the Scotehman’s 
own way of thinking.’’** It is equally probable, I think, that the 
Seotchman’s metaphysical tendencies led him to turn for aid in 


28 The parallels I have cited from Donne suggest what seems to be true, that 
Drummond derived more from the second Anniversarie than from the first. 
This partiality can readily be accounted for by Drummond’s emphasis upon 
the glories of life in the next world; Donne’s titles explain that in the first 
Annwersarie ‘‘the frailtie and the decay of this whole World is represented’’; 
in the second ‘‘the incommodities of the Soule in this life, and her exaltation 
in the next, are contemplated’’ (Grierson, II, 180-81). 

29 Op. cit., pp. 70, 71, 135. 

30 Op. cit., I, xlii, lxvi. 

31 Op. cit., I, xxiv. 
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composing his philosophic meditation on death to a poet much near- 
er home, the leader of the English ‘‘metaphysicals’’ of his day, 
John Donne. 

Of possible objections to my conviction that this is precisely what 
Drummond did, the only one known to me is the opinion expressed 
by Drummond in a letter he wrote ‘‘To his much honoured Friend 
Dr. Arthur Johnston, Physician to the King,’’ on the subject of 
poetry, which runs, in part, as follows: 


... In vain have some men of late (transformers of everything) consulted 
upon her reformation, and endeavoured to abstract her to metaphysical ideas 
and scholastical quiddities, denuding her of her own habits, and those orna- 
ments with which she hath amused the world some thousand years. Poesy is 
not a thing that is yet in the finding and search, or which may be otherwise 
found out, being already condescended upon by all nations, and as it were 
established jure gentium, amongst Greeks, Romans, Italians, French, Spaniards. 
Neither do I think that a good piece of poesy which Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Bartas, Ronsard, Boscan, Garcilasso (if they were alive, and had that 
language) could not understand, and reach the sense of the writer. Suppose 
these men could find out some other new idea like poesy, it should be held as 
if nature should bring forth some new animal, neither man, horse, lion, dog, 
but which had some members of all, if they had been proportionably and by 
right symmetry set together. What is not like the ancients and conform to 
those rules which hath been agreed unto by all times may (indeed) be some- 
thing like unto poesy, but it is no more poesy than a monster is a man. 
Monsters breed admiration at the first, but have ever some strange loathsome- 
ness in them at last . . .32 


Professor Kastner thinks that the tone of this letter ‘‘leaves little 
doubt that he is aiming at Malherbe and his innovations’’ ;** it has, 
nevertheless, the ring of Sam Johnson’s later strictures upon the 
English ‘‘metaphysiecals,’’ Cowley and Cleveland and Donne.** In 
the absence of specific accusations against individual poets, how- 
ever, the force of Drummond’s letter as evidence of his dislike for 
the poetry of Donne is perforce considerably weakened. If his 
diatribe against the ‘‘transformers’’ was in fact directed against 
Donne, at least he did not, it appears, object to borrowing ‘‘meta- 
physieal ideas and scholastical quiddities’’ from Donne’s two poems 


32 The Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1711), 
p. 143. 

33 Op. cit., I, xxxiv. 

34 The Works of Samuel Johnson, ed. Arthur Murphy (London, 1823), VI, 
19 ff. Drummond’s failure to name the English among the nations by whom 
poesy has been ‘‘established jure gentium’’ may have some value as evidence 
that he is criticizing the English ‘‘metaphysicals.’’ Masson says that the let- 
ter is a ‘reply to some request of Johnston’s for Drummond’s opinion on the 
state and prospects of Poetry in Britain,’’ and that ‘‘it proves the resolute 
classicism or conservatism of Drummond’s tastes on this subject’’ (op. cit., 
p. 356). 
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for inclusion in his own prose essay—presumably a more fitting 
medium for such material, in his eyes, than verse. The only other 
interpretation of his letter that occurs to me is that by the time it 
was written (at some time after 1625, since Johnston was Physician 
to Charles I.)*° Drummond had perhaps become conservative— 
had come to find ‘‘some strange loathsomeness at last’’ in the work 
of a poet for whom he had distinctly expressed his ‘‘admiration at 
the first.”’ For Drummond’s opinion of Donne, as recorded by him- 
self, was high: 

Donne among the Anacreontick Lyricks, is Second to none, and far from all 
Second; but as Anacreon doth not approach Callimachus, tho’ he excels in his 
own kind, nor Horace to Virgil; no more can I be brought to think him to 
excel either Alexander’s or Sidney’s Verses: They can hardly be compared 
together, trading [sic.] diverse Paths; the one flying swift, but low; the other, 
like the Eagle, surpassing the Clouds. I think, if he would, he might easily 


be the best Epigrammatist that we have found in English; of which I have 
not yet seen any come near the Ancients.36 


The contrast he makes between Sidney and Donne suggests, inci- 
dentally, a reason why Drummond might have preferred Donne’s 
Anniversaries to his lyries—at least as a source for his Cypresse 
Grove: they are more ‘‘like the Eagle,’’ in substance if not in 
lyrie power. 

Drummond’s admiration of Donne is expressed also in a letter 
he wrote ‘‘To the Earl of Stirling, on the death of Michael Dray- 
ton,’’ where Donne is mentioned as one of ‘‘the good race of Poets 
who wrot in the tyme of Queen Elizabeth.’’*” 

In another comment upon Donne as poet, Drummond, ironically 
enough, calls attention to the likeness between Donne’s second elegy, 
The Anagram, and Tasso’s Sopra la Bellezza: ‘‘Compare,’’ says 


85 Kastner does not attempt to date the letter exactly, but says that Drum- 
mond ‘‘on his second long visit to the Continent, between 1625 and 1630,... 
found the exact and ‘correct’ Malherbe triumphant and reprobating Ronsard 
and his belated followers for their liberties. This ascendency of ‘prose and 
reason,’ and fault-finding with revered masters, appears to have roused the 
Scottish poet’s indignation’’ (op. ctt., I, xxxiv). Hebel and Hudson date the 
letter ‘‘c. 1630’? (Poetry of the English Renaissance, New York, 1929, p. 
906). 

36 The Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1711), p. 
226. The distinction that one might be tempted to make here between Donne’s 
Anniversaries and his ‘‘Anacreontick Lyricks’’ as an explanation of Drum- 
mond’s objection to ‘‘metaphysical’’ poetry seems to me unwarranted; for 
Donne’s lyrics, too, are marked by ‘‘ metaphysical ideas and scholastical quid- 
dities,’’ even though less patently so than the Anniversaries. 


37 David Laing, Archaeologia Scotica, IV, 93. 
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Drummond, ‘‘Song, Marry and Love, &e. with Tasso’s Stanzas 
against Beauty; one shall hardly know who hath the best.’’** 

These comments clearly show that Drummond was familiar with 
the work of Donne. There is further evidence of this familiarity 
in Drummond’s record of the opinions expressed by Ben Jonson 
during his famous visit at Hawthornden: the Conversations con- 
tains no fewer than nine separate entries about Donne and his 
literary work; as Masson says, Ben was ‘‘a little large upon Dr. 
Donne.’”*® Of these nine entries, two refer specifically to the An- 
niversaries: one gives Ben’s well known criticism ‘‘That Done’s 
Anniversarie was profane and full of blasphemies: that he told 
Mr. Done, if it had been written of the Virgin Marie it had been 
something; to which he answered, that he described the Idea of a 
Woman, and not as she was’’;*® the other provides the information 
that Joseph Hall was ‘‘the harbenger to Done’s Anniversarie.’’** 

Jonson’s volubility on the subject of Donne was doubtless incited 
no more by his own desire to pronounce judgment than by Drum- 
mond’s readiness to listen to opinions about a poet with whom he 
was evidently aequainted—perhaps personally, for in Drummond’s 
collection of anecdotes there are two about Donne that have a 


marked familiarity of tone. One of them tells that ‘‘J. Done gave 
my Lord Ancrum his picture, in a melancholic posture, with this 
word about it ‘De tristitia ista libera me, Domine.’ ’’*? Sir Robert 
Kerr of Ancram was the intimate friend of both Drummond* and 
Donne.** 


38 The Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1711), 
p. 226. 

39 Op. cit., p. 104. 

40 Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, ed. David Laing (London, 1842), p. 3. It would be interesting to 
know how Drummond replied to this criticism; certainly, with his more specu- 
lative and philosophical mind, he would have understood without explanation 
Donne’s ‘‘Idea of a Woman.’’ 

41 Ibid., p. 36. Evidently, as Laing points out, a reference to The Harbinger 
to the Progresse, prefixed to Donne’s second Anniversarie. 

42 David Laing, Archaeologia Scotica, IV, 81. There may be other anecdotes 
about Donne in the Hawthornden MS, which I have not examined; the only 
other printed by Laing (ibid.) is this: ‘‘ Bishop Billie falling in out termes 
with Doctor Done, said, None save some Popish fellowes as hee thought other- 
wayes; to which Done [replied], I would not give so much to be Pope as ye did 
to be Bishop. Hold your peace, said Billie. I know better how to hold my 
peace than yee how to speake. Yee are a foule [fool]. That, my Lord, said 
Donne, is your owne; yee may give it to whom yee please.’’ 

43 See Masson, op. cit., pp. 115 ff., and The Works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1711), pp. vii ff. 

See Evelyn M. Simpson, op. cit., pp. 30, 85-6, 145, 147-8, 223, 273, 278. 
Sir Robert Kerr was the friend to whom Donne sent his Biathanatos with the 
imjunction to ‘‘ publish it not, but yet burn it not.’’ 
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Among the Hawthornden manuscripts, also, there is a copy in 
Drummond’s own hand of a collection of poems described by Drum- 
mond as ‘‘ belonging to John Don,’’*® and including poems by Donne 
himself.*® Drummond was apparently one of the friends among 
whom Donne’s poems were circulated in manuscript—almost cer- 
tainly, in fact, since one of the books in Drummond’s own list of 
those he read in 1613 is ‘‘ Jhone Done’s Lyriques,’’*? presumably the 
collection that Grierson refers to as ‘‘the older and more privately 
circulated poems, the Songs and Sonets and Elegies.’’*® 

For the Anniversaries, however, Drummond would not have had 
to depend upon manuscript copies; of all Donne’s literary produe- 
tions the Anniversaries were among the most readily and generally 
accessible, for they were the first—and together with three others,“ 
the only—poems of Donne to be published during the author’s life- 
time. They were written to commemorate a particular event, the 
death of Elizabeth Drury, which occurred in 1610, and were pub- 
lished as the First and Second Anniversaries of that event, An 
Anatomie of the World in 1611, and Of the Progres of the Soule 
(together with a reissue of the Anatomie) in 1612. 

About ten years later, in 1620,°° Drummond, ‘‘after he had es- 


eaped a very dangerous sickness, . . . wrote his Cypress Grove,’”™ 
which was first published in 1623. 

That Donne’s two poems on the death of Elizabeth Drury were 
available to Drummond when he composed his prose meditation on 
death, and that he used them as a direct source for A Cypresse 
Grove, the evidence here presented seems to me to demonstrate be- 
yond question. 


45 Grierson, The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), IT, eli. 

46 See Laing, Archaeologia Scotica, IV, 72 and Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with William Drummond of Hawthornden, p. 9, n. z; and Grierson, The Poems 
of John Donne, II, lvii, exliii, 203. Since Laing and Grierson name only a ‘few 
of the poems, and. since I have not examined the manuscript, I do not know 
whether Donne’s Anniversaries are included in the collection; if they are, the 
evidence of Drummond’s borrowing is of course strengthened. 

47 David Laing, Archaeologia Scotica, LV, 76. 

48 The Poems of John Donne, II, xe. 

49 4 Funerall Elegie, printed with the Anniversaries (1611, 1612); Elegie 
upon the untimely death of the incomparable Prince Henry (1613); and On 
Mr. Thomas Coryats Crudities (1611). 

50 Masson, op. cit., pp. 121-2. 

51 Bishop Sage, Drummond’s earliest biographer, in The Works of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh, 1711), p. ii. 





STAGE-DIRECTIONS: A TEST FOR THE 
PLAYHOUSE ORIGIN OF THE 
FIRST QUARTO HENRY V 


By BarBarRA DAMON SIMISON 
Smith College 


I 


Hardin Craig suggests that the manuscript from which the First 
Quarto of Henry V was printed ‘‘was a genuine manuscript of the 
play, illegible in places and probably torn, but not the product of 
shorthand reporting, not showing the unmistakable characteristics 
of the work of a pirate-actor as outlined by Messrs. Pollard and 
Wilson.’’? Professor Craig here supports the first draft theory of 
Brinsley Nicholson,” in opposition to the generally accepted abridge- 
ment hypothesis. I propose, on the contrary, to offer one bit of evi- 
dence toward showing that, granting the abridgement, the manu- 


script may be an authorized abridgement for performance, not 
piracy. For, a comparison (1) of the Quarto stage-directions with 


1 Craig, Hardin, ‘‘The Relation of the First Quarto Version to the First 
Folio Version of Shakespeare’s Henry V,’’ Philological Quarterly, VI (1927), 


995.9 
end-ot. 


2 Nicholson, Brinsley, ‘‘The Relation of the Quarto to the Folio Version of 
Henry V., Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 1880-2, pp. 77-102. 

3 The various theories proposed to account for the 1721 lines of the First 
Quarto version, where the Choruses are lacking along with scene i of Act I, 
scene i of Act III, and ii of Act 1V, as opposed to the 3376 Folio lines, have 
fallen for the most part into two general classes; Pope, Johnson, Knight, 
Collier, Fleay and Nicholson upholding the first sketch hypothesis with in- 
dividual differences; and Capell, Malone, Steevens, Halliwell, Daniel and Aldis 
Wright supporting various forms of the abridgement theory. Since Daniel and 
Nicholson, however, most critics have ranged themselves on the side of Daniel, 
with the exception of Hardin Craig, and Pollard and Wilson (Cf. ‘‘The Stolne 
and Surreptitious Shakespearian Texts,’’ T. L. S., Jan. 9, 16, March 13, 
August 17, 1919), who postulated an intermediate play retouched by Shake- 
speare before 1593, and abridged for a provincial tour. On the performance 
of this abridgement, they believe, an actor-pirate, with the aid of his own parts 
for the later and current performance, based his version, which became the 
1600 Quarto. Exponents of both theories contend that the corrupt nature of 
the Quarto must be due in part to the surreptitious nature of the copy, whether 
that copy be the work of a pirate-actor or a stenographer, or a combination of 
both. Chambers’ very recent review of the problem in his William Shake- 
speare, I, 390-6, tends to lean, in so far as the author makes known his opinion, 
toward the pirate-actor version of the abridgement theory. Hereward T. Price 
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those of the Folio; (2) of the Quarto directions with the material 
in extant ‘plots’; and (3) of the Quarto directions with directions 
to be found in extant prompt-books, would seem to point to the 
legitimacy of the manuscript itself. Indeed, the stage-directions 
alone would seem to be rather significant clues to such an hypo- 
thesis.‘ Yet these very stage-directions have been practically ig- 
nored by scholars interested in the origin of the First Quarto text 
of Henry V, along with the other details of stage practice, of hand- 
writing and printing, of punctuation and spelling, as well as a de- 
tailed comparison of the Second Quarto (1602) with Quartos One 
(1600) and Three (1619), none of which have been investigated 
with the thoroughness of the Hamlet scholar, or, more especially, 
with the newer bibliographical methods of the modern investigator. 
Exponents of the abridgement theory have merely taken it for 
granted that Damiel, back in 1877, established ‘‘once for all the true 
character of the Quarto version, and the relation in which it stands 


995 


to the Folio,’’® although a few have admitted that the problem de- 
serves further and more careful research. 

But the question of the authentic or the surreptitious nature of 
the copy is of primary importance. An investigation of the stage- 
directions is a vital part of any argument supporting a legitimate 
stage source for the 1600 Quarto of Henry V. Yet, if the copy 
eame from the theatrical cupboard, as it were, the literal medium 


gives the fullest discussion of the problem in his pamphlet, The Text of Henry 
V, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1921, where he concludes that the Quarto version is 
a stage-abridgement, the copy for which was obtained by a stenographer, prob- 
ably aided by one or more actors. 


4 Cf. Hubbard, F. W., The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Madison, 1924. Hubbard concludes here that the nearer the playhouse 
the fuller the stage-directions. He also quotes Tucker Brooke’s Introduction 
to The Massacre at Paris, The Works of Christopher Marlowe, p. 441, where 
the latter writes: ‘‘In the first place, the very full character of the stage- 
directions indicates that the text is based on a theatre copy.’’ Hubbard uses 
for his evidence printed plays of the period. E. K. Chambers says of the 
Quarto Henry V directions (William Shakespeare, I, 390-1): ‘‘The stage 
directions [of the Folio] are normal. There are some summarized entries for 
crowded scenes and some musical notes. They may represent prompt-copy, 
contributed to by author, and book-keeper ... Conceivably [of the Quarto] 
the ‘part’ of one or more of these [actors doing Exeter’s and the Governor’s 
parts] may have been available, and conceivably a ‘plot,’ since a few marginal 
notes for action (I. ii. 103; IV. 8. 9; V. i. 30) are common to Q1 and F. 
But if so it was a very skeleton one. The Q stage-directions are even slighter 
than those of F. There are no long descriptive stage directions, comparable to 
those in Q1 of Romeo and Juliet.’’ 

5 Evans, Herbert Arthur, ed., The Life of King Henry the Ffth, Arden 
Shakespeare, London, 1917, p. xviii. 
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by which that copy finally reached the publisher, whether through 
a pirate or the Company itself, is interesting more because of the 
information it brings to bear upon the relation between the theatre 
and the printer of the play, than it is of fundamental importance 
in the problem itself; whereas the legitimacy of the copy is of the 
utmost significance in arriving at the true text of the original play. 

The similarities between the Quarto and Folio directions argue 
authenticity for the Quarto. The authenticity of the divergences 
between the Quarto and Folio directions can only be arrived at 
through other and more theatrical means, that is, in the ‘plots’ and 
the prompt-books. Extant ‘plots’ are few; prompt-books are few. 
For that reason, only through a study of both, ean one build up a 
broad enough background on the subject of theatre practice for the 
purpose of trying to discover what directions the stage-adapter real- 
ly would be apt to make. 


II 
Before offering detailed evidence on the nature of these com- 
parative forms, I may say in general that my evidence points: (1) 
to considerable uniformity between the Quarto and the Folio di- 
rections; (2) to considerable uniformity between the directions 


peculiar to the Quarto and the characteristic words of directions in 
extant ‘plots’; and (3) to considerable uniformity between the di- 
rections peculiar to the Quarto and the directions to be found in 
extant prompt-books. 

The few brief studies that have been made of stage-directions in 
Shakespeare’s plays are purely descriptive.® When stage-directions 
are brought into the problem of the nature of the Henry V text at 
all, they are only mentioned in connection with those characters 
appearing in the Folio, but not in the Quarto, and vice-versa. Even 
then, such directions are termed deficient and unimportant by such 
men as Daniel in the nineteenth century,’ and Price in the twen- 


6 Victor E. Albright’s The Shakesperian Stage, N. Y., 1909, pp. 103-131, 
Ashley H. Thorndike’s Shakespeare’s Theatre, N. Y. 1916, passim, and William 
J. Lawrence’s The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse, 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1927, passim, are the most modern of these discussions. 

7P.A. Daniel writes in his brief study of Henry V, Introduction to King 
Henry V. Parallel Texts of the First Quarto (1600) and First Folio (1623) 
Editions, edited by Nicholson, B, New Shakspere Society, 1877, p. xiv: ‘‘The 
following table is made out, not from the ‘entrances’ with which each scene is 
headed, and which are exceedingly inaccurate and defective in both Q° and F°, 
but from the prefixes to the speeches. ’’ 
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tieth. Price, for example, dismisses the stage-directions of the 1600 
Quarto in this wise: 

To begin with, the Folio is always much better informed about the persons 
of the drama than the Quarto. Two instances will be sufficient. In 2, i. the 
Quarto has the stage direction: ‘‘Hnter Corporall Nym, and Lieutenant Bar- 
delfe.’’ In 4, i. the three English Soldiers are mentioned in the Folio by name, 
in Quartos 2 and 3 they are simply called Souldiers, in Quarto 1 indeed Lords. 
In addition to such differences as these, the two texts disagree as to the num- 
ber of dramatis personae and the allotment of the speeches, and each text has 
names that are wanting in the other. In the Folio there are 49, or counting 
all the nobles in the French King’s speech at 3, v., 40-45, 62 personages men- 
tioned in the text as being present on the stage. In the Quarto there are 42. 
The exact number of people intended by the ‘‘editor’’ (the name is used with- 
out prejudice) of the Quarto to be on the stage is difficult to ascertain, as he 
frequently does not know the names of characters. He puts in stage directions 
like: ‘‘Enter the King, and other attendants (1, ii.), and others (3, vi), and 
his nobles (4, vi.), and the Lords (4, vii.), and his Lords (5, ii.).8 


COMPARISON OF THE FIRST QUARTO DIRECTIONS WITH THE 
FOLIO DIRECTIONS 

To me, on the other hand, the stage-directions of the First Quarto 
of Henry V seem to form an important clue to the textual source.® 
And in pursuance of this belief I offer the following detailed ob- 
servations with their conclusions made for the first time.’® In the 
first place, a comparison of the Quarto directions with those of the 
Folio indicates a similarity between them: (1) through the pres- 
ence in both of vague and confusing directions; (2) through the 
presence in both of descriptive directions. 

For, first, an examination of the Quarto directions side by side 
with those of the Folio shows that there are stage-directions in the 
Folio which, if not more confusing, are as vague as the correspond- 
directions in the Quarto. Immediately following the ‘Enter Corp- 
orall Nym and Lieutenant Bardolfe’ of the Folio (II, i, 1), indeed, 
appears: ‘Enter Pistol, & Quickly’ (II, i, 28), whereas the Quarto 
direction more exactly reads: ‘Enter Pistoll and Hostes Quickly, 
his wife.’ In III, vi, 21, too, where the Folio has plain ‘ Pistoll’ 
the Quarto has ‘Ancient Pistoll,’ which, although not exact in itself, 


8 Price, The Text of Henry JV, p. 2. 

9 F,. W. Hubbard, in his study of the stage-directions of The First Quarto 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, p. 11, notes the scarcity of such 
studies: ‘‘We have no thorough-going investigation of Elizabethan stage- 
directions. ’’ 

10T have used for my text, King Henry V. Parallel Texts of the First and 
Third Quartos and the First Folio, edited by Ernest Roman, under Wilhelm 
Vietor, General Editor, Marburg in Hessen, 1908. 
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at least gives us more information, if that is what is desired, than 
the corresponding Folio direction. 

The Folio is again inadequate as compared with the Quarto in 
III, ii. At this point, Nim, Fluellen, Pistoll and the Boy are talk- 
ing together. Nim and the Boy are given exits. Gower enters, and 
has a dialogue with Fluellen, and Pistoll is not mentioned there- 
after. The Quarto’s one direction reads more exactly: ‘Exit Nim, 
Bardolfe, Pistoll, and the Boy (1. 57).’ 

The Quarto, indeed, may be shamefully lacking, as Price thinks, 
when it has: ‘Enter the King and three Lords’ (II, ii, 13), for the 
Folio’s: ‘Enter the King, Scroope, Cambridge, and Gray.’ But in 
III, v, 63, the Quarto is most exact in naming all the characters 
involved: ‘Enter the King of France, Lord Constable, the Dolphin, 
and Burbon,’ for it is the Folio this time that is inadequate in: 
‘Enter the King of France, the Dolphin, the Constable of France, 
and others,’ who happen to be Britany, unless there are Lords who 
do not take part in the dialogue." 

The fourth example appears in V, iii, where the Quarto diree- 
tion reads: ‘Enter at one doore, the King of England and his 
Lords. And at the other doore, the King of France, Queene Kath- 
erine, the Duke of Burbon, and others,’ and the Folio: ‘Enter at 
one doore, King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Warwick, and other 
Lords. At another, Queene Isabel, the King, the Duke of Bour- 
gongne, and other French.’ The ‘Queene Katherine’ of this Quarto 
direction, as it stands, is an enigma. Katherine is not yet a Queene, 
although in the Folio Henry calls her ‘‘Queene of all, Katherine’’ 
(V, ii, 263) after this stage-direction. May not the word ‘Queene’ 
refer rather to Queen Isabel of France, who may be present in the 
Quarto court scene even though she does not speak in the Quarto? 
It is perhaps significant that here where the Quarto has apparently 
omitted, though the omission may well be for character economy in 
abridgement, the Queen’s speeches, the Folio omits Katherine’s 
name in its parallel direction, although Katherine does speak, thus 
offering another example by which the Folio, as well as the Quarto, 
may be proved inadequate. 

Moreover, neither the Folio nor the Quarto is entirely convincing 


11 Compare also the Folio’s ‘Enter the Constable of France, the Lord Ram- 
burs, Orleance, Dolphin, with others (III, vii) with the Quarto’s ‘Enter Bur- 
bon, Constable, Orleance, Gebon;’ and the Quarto’s ‘and his Lords ... and 
others’ (V, ii) to the Folio’s ‘And others . . . and other French.’ 
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in its exits. The Quarto seems to feel no need of an exit for Hostes 
at II, i, 93, where an exit is implied in the words of the speech: 
‘*Tle go to him, husband youle come?’’ while the parallel passage in 
the Folio, after: ‘‘Good husband come home presently,’’ adds the 
‘Exit.’ The process in another and similar passage, on the other 
hand, is reversed. Here the Quarto, after: ‘‘Pist. Let vs condoll 
the Knight; for Lamkins we will liue,’’ prints the ‘Exeunt omnes’ 
to signify a clear stage at the end of the scene. But the Folio, as 
regards the same line, contains no exit whatsover. 

Finally, in V, ii, 98. the Folio has an ‘Exeunt omnes’ which is 
erroneous because followed by a ‘Manet King and Katherine.’ Here 
the Quarto is correct in its: ‘Exit King and the Lords. Manet, 
Hrry, Katherine and the Gentlewoman.’ Furthermore, the Folio 
has the Gentlewoman, who is now called Lady, speak, though she is 
not mentioned in the stage-directions as being present. 

The Folio’s examples of vague and inadequate directions, then, 
are many. Its descriptive directions are fewer. Descriptive direc- 
tions may be divided into two types; (1) those directions listing 
attributes of characters, stage properties, and indications of place; 
(2) those directions which are couched in the indicative mood rather 
than in the imperative mood, since the imperative is supposedly of 
a more theatrical nature than a form like the ‘They drawe’ of the 
Quarto (II, i, 102) where the Folio has ‘ Drawe,’ or, ‘Enter Flewel- 
len, and beates them in’ of III, iii, 13.12 The Folio only contains 
examples of the first. Where the Quarto (III, ii, 21) has: ‘Enter 
Katherine, Allice,’ for instance, the Folio has: ‘Enter Katherine 
and an old Gentlewoman,’ ‘an old Gentlewoman’ being the one di- 
rection of this particular descriptive nature in either version. 
‘Scaling Ladders at Harflew’ (III, i), and ‘Enter the King and all 


12 A. W. Pollard, writing of the ‘bad’ Quarto of Romeo and Juliet in his 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, London, 1909, p. 69, says in part: ‘‘... in 
place of the usual meagre stage- directions we find a number of descriptive notes 
such as a reporter might naturally jot down in order to supplement his version 
of the text . . . Stage-directions of this kind are rarely found in any play by 
Shakespeare of which we have a trustworthy text.’’ R. Crompton Rhodes 
makes similar comment in his The Stagery of Shakespeare, Birmingham, 1922, 
pp. 2-3: ‘‘Of the four piracies that he [Pollard] has determined, in three 
eases—Romeo and Juliet (1597), Henry V (1600) and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor—the directions have a certain informality, as of observations rather 
than instruction. The lack of finish and quality in parts of the dialogue is also 
apparent in the directions.’’ W. W. Greg writes, too, in his Two Elizabethan 
Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar and Orlando Furioso, Malone So- 
ciety, 1922, p. 340: ‘‘It is generally agreed that imperative directions are dis- 
tinctive of playhouse copies.’’ 
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his Traine before the Gates’ (III, iii, 1), appearing in the Folio 
alone, add two more illustrations of the first type of descriptive 
directions. Yet, to the scholar, descriptive directions savor, not of 
the theatre, but of the literary reviser, who is interested, not in the 
play as it was given on the stage, but as it would appear in the 
imagination of the reader, and more especially, of the onlooker, the 
stenographer, who, because he has no copy of the play before him, 
is compelled to record what he sees, and so often records it imper- 
fectly. But no one has labelled the Folio a piracy, though there is 
always the possibility that Heminge and Condell revised the orig- 
inal and theatrical directions for the benefit of that ‘‘ great variety 
of Readers,’’ to whom they addressed their Preface." 

At any rate, the Quarto stage-directions compare favorably with 
those of the Folio, and, therefore, are not as inadequate as Price 
would have us think. The Quarto contains, altogether, twenty 
scenes, the Folio twenty-three plus the Choruses. There are then 
fewer directions to be expected in the shorter Quarto. But, al- 
though those which it does contain are inadequate in places, so like- 
wise are those of the Folio. Where the Quarto is inadequate, as I 
have noted, the Folio is adequate; and, where the Quarto is ade- 
quate the Folio is often the reverse. This divergence in the full- 
ness of the stage-directions common to both the 1600 and the 1623 
versions of the play is significant, inasmuch as no one has ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of the Folio copy. Moreover, the Folio con- 
tains examples of one of the two types of descriptive stage-direc- 
tions. 


COMPARISON OF THE FIRST QUARTO DIRECTIONS WITH DI- 
RECTIONS IN EXTANT ‘PLOTS’ 


The Quarto, on the contrary, is generally believed to be the work 
of a pirate whether actor or stenographer, although Hardin Craig, 
as I have noted, admits authenticity into his first draft hypothesis. 
Therefore, other evidence to be derived from theatrical practice in 
general, i.e., in the ‘plot’ and the prompt-book, as differentiated 
from printed texts and the Folio in particular, must be used to ac- 


13In support of the theatrical nature of the Folio text, Pollard argues, 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p. 125, that Shakespeare’s associates, Heminge 
and Condell, used, particularly in the case of the ‘‘stolne and surreptitious 
copies’’ like Henry V, which he considers such a one, the very autographs of 
Shakespeare. The Arden and Clark and Wright editions of Henry V contain 
very full stage-directions, some of them culled from both the Quarto and the 
Folio texts of Henry V, others new. 
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count for those Quarto directions which find no parallels in the cor- 
responding Folio directions, and hence might be imputed to the 
pirate. 

The first, the ‘plots,’ ‘plats’ or ‘platforms,’* which are ‘‘the 
skeleton outlines of the plays they represent, consisting of the en- 
trances and exits of the characters together with such other direc- 
tions as would require the attention of the prompter or call-boy,’’* 
present further examples of: (1) vague directions; (2) descriptive 
directions more especially of the second indicative type; as well as 
new parallels, too, in (3) similarity of phrasing, and (4) lack of 
punctuation. 

The Quarto, the Folio and the ‘plot’ are alike in their uncertain 
numbers, for the ‘plot’ of The Sewen Deadlie Sinns also speaks of 
‘his Lords’ (p. 130, 1. 19), ‘other captaines’ (p. 131, 1. 52), ‘and 
Lords’ (p. 132, 1. 77). The Quarto and the ‘plot’ are alike, too, 
where the Folio differs, in the use of indicative directions. And 
evidence of the indicative direction in the ‘plot’ proves that such 
directions are not necessarily an after-thought, or the work of an 
editor revising theatrical stage-directions for the benefit of the 
reader, or the work of a stenographer who must glean his directions 
as he sees the play acted before him.’® Following this line of evi- 
dence, the Quarto’s ‘They drawe’ of II, i, 106, is not inevitably nor 
even probably, the result of a literary revision or a shorthand re- 
port. For, in the ‘plot’ of the Seuen Deadlie Sinns, ‘Lydgate 
speakes’ (p. 130, 1. 35), ‘The King Queen and Lords step between 
them. They thrust them away and menasinglect] ech other exit the 
Queene and Lords Depart Heuilie’ (p. 130, ll. 22-5), and ‘the Ladies 
fly’ (p. 132, 1. 63). 

That the ‘plot’ contains phrases identical with those phrases ap- 
pearing in the Quarto which do not appear in corresponding direc- 
tions in the Folio is a third significant point. Thus ‘Enter the 
King disguised, to him Pistoll’ (IV, i) becomes a rather important 
theatrical clue to the source of the Quarto Henry V, when all the 


14 W. W. Greg prints the ‘plots,’ i.e., The Secound parte of the Seuen Dead- 
lie Sinns (1592), Dead Man’s Fortune (1593), The plott of ffrederick § Basilea 
(1597), The Plott of the Battell of Alcazar (1598?), Troilus and Cressida 
(1599%), 2 fortune’s Tennis (16007), and The plott of the first parte of Tamar 
Cam (1602) in Henslowe Papers, London, 1907, pp. 127-154. 

15 Ibid., p. 127. 

16 The ‘plots’ also contain examples of stage properties parallel to the Folio 
usage mentioned above. 
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‘plots,’ of which the Sewen Deadlie Sinns is the most complete, are 
full of phrases like: ‘To him Tam Cam’ (Zamar Cam, p. 147, 1. 
59); ‘To them Arbactis’ (Seuen Deadlie Sinns, p. 131, 1. 50); ‘To 
them 2 young bretheren’ (Alcazar, p. 138, ll. 8-9). Furthermore, 
Dead Man’s Fortune contains a direction like this: ‘Enter Aspida 
& Validore disguised like rose wth a flasket of clothes to them rose 
wth a nother flasket of clothes to them the pan teloun to them [to 
them] pesecodde.’ What then, we ask, could be more theatrical than 
the Quarto direction: ‘Enter the King disguised, to him Pistoll’?"" 

The Quarto’s ‘Enter at one doore, the King of England and his 
Lords. And at the other doore, the King of France, Queene Kath- 
erine, the Duke of Burbon and others’ (V, i, 1) is approximated in 
the Folio by: ‘Enter at one door, King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, 
Warwicke and other Lords. At another Queene Isabel, the King, 
the Duke of Bourgongne and other French.’ Now these phrases, 
‘Enter at one doore,’ and ‘at the other doore’ may also be found in 
almost any one of the seven extant ‘plots.’ The Seuen Deadlie 
Sinns, for example, has: ‘... to them Pride. Gluttony Wrath 
and Couetousnes at one dore. At an other dore Enuie.’ J Tamar 
Cam has: ‘Enter at one dore Tam Cam ... To him at another 
dore. the Persian.’ The Quarto and Folio at this point are identical, 
and, from the comparison with the ‘plot,’ they are both theatrical. 

But the Folio’s punctuation of directions is not often at fault, 
while the Quarto’s direction of III, ili: ‘Enter the King and his 
Lords Alarum,’ possesses no punctuation whatsoever. The ‘plot’ 
again comes to our rescue in the Dead Man’s Fortune (p. 133, ll. 
8-9), where, for instance, ‘Enter Validore & Aspida at severall dores 
to them the panteloun’ also lacks punctuation, as does The Plott of 
the Battell of Alcazar (p. 139, 1.43) in: ‘To them muly Mahomet 
a gaine with raw flesh exeunt manet muly.’ 

This absence of punctuation plus the similarity of phraseology 
and the indicative directions definitely link the Quarto, at least as 
regards stage-directions, with a playhouse source, whether that 
source be the stage copy or the product of an actor working from 
memory, or a group of actors, also working from memory. But, 
comparison of the Quarto stage-directions with those of the ‘plot’ 


17 Chambers, William Shakespeare, I, 124, says that ‘plots’ have ‘‘. . . their 
own characteristics in the frequent linking of successive entries by the words 
‘to them.’ ’’ It will be seen below that the same may be said of the prompt- 
book. 
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merely shows that a person fairly familiar with the machinery of 
the theatre could have improvised the Quarto stage-directions. The 
similarities might possibly prove that such a person used an actual 
‘plot’ of Henry V, and that the rest of the text was pirated. Cham- 
bers even implies such a ease,’* and this, in fact, is what a compari- 
son of the Quarto directions with extant ‘plots’ alone would seem 
to suggest. It is my purpose, on the other hand, to attempt to 
show that the stage-directions seem to point rather to the authentiec- 
ity of the copy itself. 

Important for the theory of authenticity, then, is the fact that 
the Quarto directions are so close to those of the Folio, not only in 
vagueness, but in actual position in the text. A stenographer, or, 
in fact, any outside person attending the performance, or even an 
actor writing from the memory of the performance, it seems to me, 
could not even attempt to approach the Folio directions with any 
such fidelity as to place a ‘He strikes him’ in the exact spot where 
the Folio has ‘Strikes him’ (1V, viii, 10), when neither the Quarto 
nor the Folio, as I have observed, is altogether consistant at a point 
where the directions may be implied from the dialogue. Why the 
word ‘strikes’ in both? 

Is it likely either that Price’s stenographer would know that 
Clarence was on the stage when he has no speaking part in I, ii? 
Yet the Quarto stage-direction reads: ‘Enter King Henry, Exeter, 
2 Bishops, Clarence, and other attendants,’ as the Folio has: ‘Enter 
the King, Humfrey, Bedford, Clarence, Warwick, Westmoreland 
and Exeter’ (the Quarto omitting Humfrey, Bedford, Westmore- 
land and Warwick from the scene for the sake of abridgement and 
doubling of parts, according to our abridgement theory). The 
presence of ‘Epingam,’ as Erpingham is termed in the Quarto, is 
also revealed through the Quarto stage-directions alone at IV, i, 
305: ‘Enter the King, Gloster, Epingam, and Attendants,’ where 
the Folio has, in an identical position: ‘Enter Erpingham,’ but 
makes Erpingham speak. The Quarto Epingam is possibly a mute. 
The Exits usually appear in corresponding positions in the two 
versions, too, as do the only Manets of V, ii, 98. Would a sten- 
ographer necessarily use ‘Enter at one doore ... And at the 
other,’ for instance, just where the Folio has a like phrasing? This 
similarity of phraseology seems to me to be too close to be mere co- 


18 Ibid., p. 391. 
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incidence. The same may be said for the similarity of placement of 
these directions. And surely Heminge and Condell, who exhibit 
such scorn of ‘‘the stolne and surreptitious copies’’—and Pollard, 
of course, assumes that the 1600 Henry V is such a ‘bad’ Quarto— 
would not appropriate the stage-directions from these Quartos. If 
they did use them, the 1600 Quarto may not come under the cate- 
gory of ‘‘stolne and surreptitious copies.’’ 


COMPARISON OF THE FIRST QUARTO DIRECTIONS WITH THE 
DIRECTIONS OF EXTANT PROMPT-BOOKS 


The ‘plot’ does not show the placement of the directions in the 
text. The prompt-book, on the contrary, represents the work of the 
author as well as that of the stage-reviser or adapter (one’s words 
are of necessity vague here because of the apparent lack of con- 
temporary terms). Hence the prompt-book supplies the directions 
in their proper places as related to the play itself. So, a compari- 
son of the prompt-book stage-directions, revealed through eight of 
the nine type-facsimiles from the original manuscript prompt-books, 
makes up the third piece of evidence submitted to support the 
theory that the First Quarto is an authentie playhouse abridge- 
ment.'® For in them we have theatre copies in the manuscript, us- 
ually exhibiting the signature of the censor, his suggested deletions 
as well as other omissions necessitated by stage practice itself, 
slight changes in cast, and, finally, the additional stage-directions 
placed by the stage-reviser or adapter in the left margins. 

The fact that a prompt-book best explains the similarity of place- 
ment between the Quarto and the Folio directions, and hence, that 
the Quarto may well be such a prompt-book, furnishes the most 
significant clues to the authenticity of the Quarto text. But the 
prompt-book presents further and even more illuminating examples, 
too, of general theatrical usage: (1) in vague directions; (2) in 
descriptive directions; (3) in similarity of phrasing; (4) in lack of 

19 Chambers discusses the extant prompt-books in his William Shakespeare, 
I, Ch. IV, The Book of the Play, pp. 92-125. The prompt-books themselves 
appear in type-facsimiles published by the Malone Society as follows: The 
Book of Sir Thomas More, edited by W. W. Greg, 1911; The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy, edited by W. W. Greg, 1909; John a Kent and John a Cumber, edited 
by M. St. Clare Byrne, 1923; The Welsh Embassador, edited by H. Littledale, 
1920; The Parliament of Love, edited by Kathleen M. Lea, 1928; Edmond 
Tronside, edited by Eleanore Boswell, 1927; Believe as You List, edited by 
Charles J. Sisson, 1927. The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt has 


been edited from the manuscript by Wilhelmina P. Frijlinck, Amsterdam, 1922. 
My line references are in accordance with these editions. 
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pronunciation ; and new parallels: (5) in the use of both italic and 
Roman directions, and finally (6) in the non scene and act division 
of the Quarto as opposed to the full division of the Folio. 

Price, we have noticed, dismisses the Quarto directions on the 
score of vagueness and inexactness as to numbers, and the Quarto 
directions, Price would have us think, are the work of a stenograph- 
er. The Folio directions, I have shown, are likewise uneven in 
this respect. But they may be the work of an editor revising the 
original directions for the sake of his readers, just as Price’s 
stenographer prepared his from the viewpoint of the spectator. 
For this reason the Folio comparison is invalid or incomplete un- 
less supported by known theatrical evidence. Yet the ‘plot’ did 
not explain the similar positions which the directions oceupy in 
corresponding passages in the Quarto and Folio texts, although it 
did give us the theatrical viewpoint. The prompt-book, as the work 
of both author and stage-adapter, allows us to complete our picture. 
For we find in The Book of Sir Thomas More the same vagueness 
as tonumbers in: ‘Ent: Ser. & the rest’ (1. 446) ; ‘So many alder- 
men as may’ (1. 954); ‘The Second Maiden’s Tragedy’ mentions 
‘other nobles’ like the Quarto’s ‘other Attendants’ (I, ii). John a 
Kent speaks of ‘some Seruants’ (1. 605). The Tragedy of Sir John 
van Olden Barnavelt is indefinite in its: ‘Enter Captaines & 
others’ (ll. 2054-5). That the reviser did not see fit to make such 
directions clearer, and that they remained as an integral part of 
the stage MSS, these two inferences would refute Price’s charge of 
inadequacy. 

In the second place, descriptive phrases are seldom absent from 
the prompt-book, and deny, by their very diffuseness, the theory 
that full stage-directions in Romeo and Juliet, as the extreme case, 
are the work of a spectator, or, more particularly, that the indica- 
tive directions of the Quarto Henry V are the work of a pirate- 
stenographer. The ‘waites’ of Sir Thomas More ‘play here’ (ll. 
953-4) ; ‘he sits downe’ (1. 255); ‘he kisses her on the ladder’ (1. 
686). In The Second Maiden’s Tragedy the directions are even 
fuller: ‘Enter the Tirant agen at a farder dore, which opened, 
bringes hym to the Tocmbe wher the Lady lies buried; the Toombe 
here discouered ritchly set forthe’ (ll. 1725-7). Often the reviser 
adds a list of properties to the author’s directions, as when he ap- 
pends ‘wth a writing (&) pen(y’ to Massinger’s ‘Antiochus/ Stoicz/ 
in philosophers habits/ Chrysalus/ Syrus/ Geta./ bondeme/’ of Be- 
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lieve as You List, and ‘wth .2. letters’ to ‘Ent. flaminivs/ Calistus. 
Demetrius’ (1. 1184). In one place only does the reviser pause to 
shorten a direction, and then he does not delete the long direction, 
but merely places: ‘Enter Ladye/ Rich Robinson’ in the left 
margin beside this direction: ‘On a sodayne in a kinde of Noyse 
like a Wynde, the dores clattering, the Toombstone flies open, and 
a great light appeares in the midst of the Toombe; His Lady as 
went owt, standing iust before hym all in white, Stuck with Iewells 
and a great crucifex on her brest’ (ll. 1926-31). But he, repre- 
sentative, too, of all revisers, lets pass other directions of equal 
length. So, the one instance may be termed the exception rather 
than the rule. This and the fact that the original direction is not 
deleted, would seem to account for similar but shorter passages in 
Romeo and Juliet. The use of indicative directions, long or short, 
however, is everywhere apparent. Does anyone have a right to 
say, then, that the Quarto’s indicative directions are the work of a 
spectator? The evidence of the prompt-book would seem to make 
the question unnecessary, even though the Folio is barren of indic- 
atives. 

The third criticism of the Quarto directions is also answered by 
the ‘plot’ and more especially by the prompt-book. The ‘plot,’ I 
have shown, preserves examples of ‘to them’ and ‘disguised,’ as well 
as ‘Enter at one dore.’ In Sir Thomas More (ll. 1158-9) there ap- 
pears the direction: ‘Enter to the Players with a Reward.’ The 
Welsh Embassador offers still another illustration of the ‘disguised’ 
of the Quarto’s ‘Enter the King, disguised, to him Pistoll,’ when 
it has: ‘ye kings broth( disguizd like souldiers’ (1l. 1-3) ; while 
Edmond Ironside’s ‘Enter at one doore: ye Arch B of Caunter( )y 
(at th’other ye Arch B: of Yorke’ (ll. 813-4) is printed in two 
lines like Quarto Three’s printing of : 

Enter at one doore, the King of England 
and his Lords. 
And at the other doore, the King of France, 


Queene Katherine, the Duke of Burbon and 
others. 


These three phrasings, then, appear in both ‘plot’ and prompt- 
book. 


But the prompt-book adds more similar, if not identical, usages. 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy’s ‘1 Soldier, 2. Sold., 3. Sold.,. 4 
Soldier’ (p. 53); and ‘1. and 2. Captaines’ (pp. 5-7, 18-20, 25-7, 
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77-9), ‘1., 2., 3. Duch wocemen’ (pp. 22-5), ‘1. and 2. Huntesmen’ 
(pp. 48-9), ‘1. and 2. Burgers’ (pp. 58-9), and ‘J. and 2. Lords’ 
(pp. 28-30, 39-40, 80-83) of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt allow us 
to believe that the Quarto’s ‘1., 2., 3., Souldiers’ of IV, i, 85 are ful- 
ly as theatrical as the Folio’s more literary ‘John Bates, Alexander 
Court and Michael Williams,’ since, after all, the soldiers do re- 
main undifferentiated in the mind of the spectator. The Parlia- 
ment of Love even contains a ‘They draw’ (1. 1471) like the Quarto 
(II, i, 166), where the Folio has ‘Draw.’ Even the Quarto’s ‘And 
beates them in’ of III, ii, 21 with no Folio parallel whatsoever, finds 
a theatrical parallel in Edmond Ironside’s ‘hee beates them about 
the stage’ (ll. 562-4). 

The Quarto’s ‘Alarum soundes’ of IV, vi, 35 might be the result 
of the theatrical and haphazard manner of punctuation as wit- 
nessed by examples in the ‘plot’ of ‘Sound/ Alarum/ Sound’ (I 
Tamar Cam). Yet Edmond Ironside, with its ‘drume soundes . . .,’ 
of 1. 963, and ‘The trumpitts sound...’ (1. 1977), supplies 
more successful and quite as likely parallels. And Edmond Iron- 
side once again comes to the rescue with a parallel, this 
time as regards absence of punctuation, in: ‘Alarum Enter 
Canutus at one dore and Edm(u) at the other...’ (ll. 986- 
92), for the explanation of the Quarto’s ‘Enter the King and 
his Lords Alarum.’ Gencral Elizabethan punctuation, of course, 
was erratic, or wasn’t it? Theatrical punctuation was often entire- 
ly negligible. The ‘plot’ formed the first illustration of that qual- 
ity, where the adapter was wholly to blame. The prompt-book, 
The Welsh Embassador, for instance, with its ‘Shews Perda with a 
Leadinge Staff Voltimar at his back’ (1. 773), as the work of the 
author and the adapter, does not improve upon that punctuation, 
so that we may lay the Quarto’s ‘Queene Katherine,’ and ‘Enter 
the King and his Lords Alarum/’ to just such lapses. 

Another irregularity crops up in the appearance, in the First 
Quarto directions alone, of both italic and Roman printing, as where 
‘Henry,’ ‘Exeter,’ ‘2’ and ‘Clarence’ appear in Roman type in the 
very first direction: ‘Enter King Henry, Exeter, 2. Bishops, 
Clarence, and other Attendants,’ while the directions of Quartos 
Two and Three and the Folio are printed throughout in italics.” 
And italies usually approximate, in the printed text, the Italian 


20 W. W. Greg presents a parallel situation in his Two Elizabethan Stage 
Abridgements, p. 99, with The Battle of Alcazar. 
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hand, which is generally used for proper names and stage-directions, 
instead of the regular English hand, denoted by Roman type.”* 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy thus resembles the Quarto when it 
contains in its left margin, a Roman ‘Florish’ (ll. 256, 1028, 1168), 
and again a ‘Knock’ (ll. 1355, 1358, 1378-9), which are probably 
the work of the playhouse reviser adding to the author’s original. 
In The Second Maiden’s Tragedy ‘Enter Ladye/ Rich Robinson’ 
also appears in Roman Type. The reviser of Believe as You List 
even uses both hands in one direction, as: ‘Ent: Chrisalus - Geta: 
Syrus: Demetrius’ (ll. 618-21). The fact that in the Quarto’s sim-° 
ilar direction: ‘Enter at one doore, the King of England and his 
Lords. And at the other doore, the King of France, Queene Kath- 
erine, the Duke of Burbon, and others,’ the words, ‘England,’ 
‘France,’ ‘Katherine,’ are additions to the Folio’s ‘King Henry,’ 
‘the King’ and Queene Isabel,’ and the word ‘Burbon’ a change 
from the Folio’s Bourgongne, might denote a reviser’s corrections 
of the author’s directions. 

The Quarto departs for the sixth and last time from the Folio 
in its lack of act’ and scene division, for the Folio is fully divided, 
though imperfectly, beginning at Act II, by the regular act and 
scene headings. Of course the Choruses help to emphasize the 
division into acts. The ‘plots’ vary as regards this practice, the 
Seuen Deadlie Sinns being divided into what approximate scenes 
by means of lines, and again, into acts by six repetitions of the 
words ‘Lydgate speaks.’ Dead Man’s Fortune is divided into 
scenes by lines, into acts by crosses; while ffrederick & Basilea 
holds to scene divisions alone. The dumb-shows of Alcazar, on the 
other hand, point out its acts, as do the choruses of Tamar Cam. 
So, in general, the ‘plot’ was divided into acts and scenes for the 
benefit of the prompter. In no place, however, are the terms ‘ Act’ 
and ‘Scene’ applied to the divisions. The absence of such terms is, 
then, a most significant point to be gained from a study of the di- 
visions. 

The practice varies, too, in the prompt-book, but from that prac- 
tice no general rule can be deduced. For, whereas the Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, John a Kent. Believe as You List, and The 


21In Edmond Ironside, The Book of Sir Thomas More, and John a Kent the 
directions are written for the most part in the regular English hand, with 
Italian names scattered through those directions, in apparent reversal of the 
general rule, if there be such a rule. 
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Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt are divided into both 
acts and scenes, three more, The Welsh Embassador, The Parlia- 
ment of Love, and Edmond Ironside contain acts alone. Sir Thomas 
More is separated into neither acts nor scenes. Believe as You List, 
though divided by its author into both acts and scenes, may offer 
the parallel for which we are seeking in the deletion, by the reviser, 
of that act and scene division. For in almost every case he substi- 
tutes ‘Ent:’ in the left margin for the author’s ‘Actus primus, 
Seaena prima’ and so on, as if those acts and scenes were of no use 
in the playhouse.?* Does this deletion, perhaps, explain the Quarto’s 
lack ; explain the lack in all the Quartos, save the one exception, the 
1597 and so-called ‘bad’ Quarto of Romeo and Juliet, the scene di- 
visions of which are indicated at least by printed ornaments? But 
the searcity of material here becomes a hindrance to veritable 
proof.”* 

The searcity of material, in fact, defers proof of any sort. Yet, 
the parallels offered by the prompt-books cannot but strengthen the 
authenticity hypothesis. From them one may derive additional 
evidence that stage-directions in authentie stage’ copy are: (1) 
often vague as to the naming and numbering of the dramatis per- 
sonae; (2) that they are frequently full and couched in the indieca- 
tive as well as the imperative; (3) that they are made up of a regu- 
lar stage jargon; (4) they are often faulty in punctuation; (5) 
they do contain both the Italian and the English types of handwrit- 
ing; and finally (6), that the act and scene divisions vary from 
play to play. The Quarto and the Folio are alike as regards the 
first point ; while the Quarto, rather than the Folio, agrees with the 

22 Believe as You List is again helpful, perhaps, in explaining the absence of 
the Choruses in the Quarto Henry V. For both its Prologue and its Epilogue 
are written on separate sheets, and so are appended to the end of the printed 
text. 

23 The Alleyn MS of the Part of Orlando for Orlando Furioso (1594), 
printed by W. W. Greg in his Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, pp. 135- 
200, is still a fourth source of information concerning the nature of stage- 
directions in the playhouse. For, in the left margin of this MS all the direc: 
tions are couched in the supposedly untheatrical indicative mood, as: ‘dragges 
him in’ (1. 103); ‘enters with a mans legg’ (ll. 103-4); ‘here he harkens’ (Il. 
130-1); ‘he walketh up an downe’ (ll. 139-140); ‘he) singes’ (1. 142); ‘he 
whistles for him’ (ll. 145-6); ‘he beats’ (ll. 156-7); ‘A. begins to weepe’ (ll. 
162-3). The remaining directions, curiously enough, are couched in Latin: 
‘Inchaut’ (1. 308); ‘decubit’ (1. 323); ‘pugnat’ (1. 445); ‘N. Victus’ (1 


456); ‘Olwer victus’ (1. 456); ‘pugnat’ (1. 463); ‘O. victus’ (1. 468), rem: 
iniscent of the Latin directions scattered through Heywood’s printed texts. 
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prompt-book as regards the rest. What does the agreement and 
the divergence seem to show? 


III 


A comparison of the Folio directions with the Quarto directions 
indicates that the Quarto directions are close to the Folio directions 
in unevenness of nomenclature, in uncertainty of numbers, but, 
above all, in exact position in relation to the text itself. The sim- 
ilarities between the Quarto stage-directions and the directions to 
be found in extant ‘plots’ are sufficient to support the theory that 
the Quarto text is of playhouse origin both as regards its similari- 
ties to the Folio and its divergences, although it cannot be proved, 
from such a comparison, that the Quarto directions could approxi- 
mate the directions of the Folio as to actual position in the text. 
But, finally, from a comparison of the Quarto directions with ex- 
tant prompt-books, inasmuch as the prompt-book involves a com- 
bination of author and stage-adapter, it is possible to conclude that 
a stage-adapter, adding his theatre terms to those of the author, 
who knew a good bit about the theatre himself, could well obtain, 
as a result, the directions to be found in the Quarto versions of 
Henry V. 

Only thus can we discover what the stage-adapter would be apt 
to write; only thus can we discover that he was as likely to write 
‘They drawe,’ and perhaps more likely, as ‘Draw.’ He might even 
be expected to write ‘beates them in,’ instead of the meager Folio 
direction. And he might well write: ‘Enter the King and his 
Lords Alarum.’ Through parallels, too, one is able to decide that 
the Quarto’s ‘Enter the King disguised, to him Pistoll’ is a very 
theatrical and quite permissible phrase, where the Folio has but 
‘Enter Pistoll.’ Even ‘ Alarum soundes’ as differentiated from the 
Folio’s single word ‘ Alarum,’ becomes a possibility from the the- 
atrical point of view when one finds ‘drumes sounde’ in the prompt- 
book. Almost any indicative direction, in fact, like the ‘He strikes 
him’ of IV, vii, 13, may issue from the playhouse itself. Just where 
the Quarto directions differ then from the Folio directions, one dis- 
covers, in the ‘plots,’ in the prompt-books, directions of a similar 
if not an identical nature. These three lines of evidence offered 
from a comparison of the Quarto directions with those of the Folio, 
of the ‘plot,’ of the prompt-book, thus point to the possibility of a 
legitimate theatrical source for the Quarto version of Henry V. 

From such a study, obviously dealt with here in a summary fash- 
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ion, I believe that one can show that the first Quarto of Henry V 
is a printing from a stage-abridgement, probably a transcript** for 
use as a prompt-book, and that the so-called mistakes of the Quarto, 
or the passages wherein the Quarto differs from the Folio, can be 
imputed to a multiplicity of causes: to the handwriting of the 
author, to the scribe who produced the transcript, and to the print- 
er who printed it, but, above all, to the stage-adapter, who cut ruth- 
lessly enough into the longer original as prepared by Shakespeare, 
and as extant, mayhap, in an edited form, in the First Folio. If 
such be the case does it ultimately matter whether the copy reached 
the publisher through dishonest channels or directly from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company, which may have desired, for some reason, 
to dispose of its stage copy, though the original still remained in 
its possession for possible future use? For, in case the Company 
did wish to produce the abridged version it would very likely utilize 
the Quarto itself.2° The stage-directions alone, however, do not 
prove the validity of this hypothesis. They are merely an infinites- 
imal, but a vital part of a larger argument involving many issues 
which I have only been able to suggest in passing. 


24 Greg, in his Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, pp. 253-4, and Cham- 


bers, in William Shakespeare, I, 151-2, consider the possibility and probable use 
of transcripts in the playhouse. The former decides, p. 254: ‘‘But if the 
adaptation was made upon the prompt-copy, the utility of that copy, as a text 
of the original version would be destroyed, even if the manuscript never 
reached the printers’ hands. Consequently, unless the company were quite 
certain of never again requiring the original, the work of adaptation would 
have to be done upon a copy. We may imagine the adapter marking in the 
playhouse manuscripts the main excisions to be made, and then handing it to a 
scribe, on whose transcript he would subsequently make the further deletions, 
alterations and substitutions required. This, if printed, would probably yield 
a more tolerable text, though traces of its origin might still appear; the stage- 
directions would still be likely in some cases to reflect the full version, there 
might be doubt as to minor deletions, and very likely confusion of the verse 
if the substitution were at all extensive.’’ The possibility of the adapter him- 
self making the deletions and alterations as he went along, Greg considers, 
would produce a more consistent text, with greater alteration and the inclusion 
of actors’ ‘gag.’ Chambers writes, p. 152: ‘‘It would be taking the language 
too literally to argue that transcripts were in no case substituted, and where 
there are parallel texts, we are often driven by their disagreement to conclude 
that one or the other, if not both, must be derived from such a source.’’ 


25 At least, it is known for a fact that, on June 22, 1600, there was a definite 
restraint of the number of performances, which were limited to two each week. 
Cf. Albright, Evelyn M., Dramatic Publications, N. Y., 1927, p. 271. The much 
disputed ‘staieing’ entry of Henry V came on August 4, 1600, approximately 
one month after this prohibition. Thus it is not altogether too revolutionary 
to suppose that the play came to the press through entirely normal means. 
But, even though the ‘staieing’ notice still remains a matter for discussion 
because of its irregularity, an acquaintance with the Arber Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Register shows that ‘staieing’ was not an infrequent practice. 





THE ATHENIAN SENATE AND THE 
OLIGARCHY OF 404/73 B. C. 


By Aurrep P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


In a recent article’ Professor Gilbert Norwood has discussed the 
so-called Constitution of the Athenians which has come down to us 
with the minor works of Xenophon. He is primarily interested in 
establishing its date and determining its author. The date of com- 
position he places in the years 431-428 B.C.; Critias, the famous 
leader of the Thirty Tyrants, he regards as its author, strangely 
neglecting the sound arguments to the contrary by Kalinka, in his 
large edition of pseudo-Xenophon’s Constitution, published by the 
Teubner press in 1913. My present interest in that article is con- 
fined to Professor Norwood’s characterization of the Thirty. Critias 
and his like, he maintains, ‘‘formed the only political intelligentsia 
which ancient Greece ever produced.’’ He rightly emphasizes the 
fact that the democratic orators of the fourth century are responsi- 
ble for the notion that the Thirty were ‘‘mercenary butchers.’’ Yet 
it is a fact that these same democratic orators never depict the 
oligarchy of the Four Hundred in such lurid colors. 

The problem proposed for discussion in this paper concerns the 
senators who sat just before and under the Thirty and who have 
been condemned along with them on the same biased authority of 
the fourth-century orators. In fact, some of the leading historians 
of modern times identify the interests, aspirations, and inclinations 
of the senate that sat just before the Thirty and those of the new 
senate, which was appointed by the Thirty, rather closely with those 
of the Tyrants themselves. Of course, all these interests, aspira- 
tions, and inclinations, we are left to infer, were base; a lust for 
blood and a passion for money were the dominating motives. Busolt, 
speaking of the senate under the Thirty, maintains that it was made 
up of reliable party-members (zuverlaessige Parteigenossen).? 
Meyer characterizes the last senate of the democracy as one ‘‘der 


1 Classical Journal XXV (1930), 373-82. 
2 Griechische Geschichte: Gotha, 1893-1904, ITT, i, 5. 
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bereits ganz unter dem Einfluss der Oligarchie stand.’”* On an- 


other occasion* Meyer speaks of this senate and also of the new 
senate as follows: «‘‘. . . der Rath wurde aus dem letzten Rathe 
der Demokratie, der sich bereits gefuegig genug erwiesen hatte, mit 
geringen Modificationen entnommen.’’ Meyer clearly regards both 
senates as willing tools of the leading oligarchs. Grote’ thinks that 
a large portion, perhaps the majority, of the members of the earlier 
senate ‘‘became ready to lend themselves to the destruction of the 
democracy, and only anxious to ensure places among the oligarchy 
in prospect.’’ The senate of the Thirty, in Grote’s estimation,® was 
composed of compliant, assured, and oligarchical persons, or, as he 
says later,’ ‘‘of their own partisans.”’ 

The foregoing conclusions concerning these two senates are based 
largely on the statements of Lysias, whose bias against the Thirty 
and their government has led him to distort facts in a most curious 
manner. For example, Theramenes,* who was regarded as a martyr 
and who is one of the very few politicians praised by Aristotle in 
his constitutional history of Athens,® is represented as an arch 
enemy of the people; Agoratus,’® the informer, is held responsible 
for all the ills that befell Athens subsequent to her humiliating 
peace with the Laeedaemonians; for narrow personal reasons, 
Thrasybulus,'! who led the exiles back from Phylae, is dismissed 
with a slighting remark. Lysias was not trying to write a history 
of the period; but, on the contrary, he was attempting to convince a 
jury by all the tricks of his art. Concerning the senate before the 
Thirty, Lysias says that it was corrupt and eagerly desired an 
oligarchical form of government.’*? But as Frohberger comments 


3 Geschichte des Altertums: Stuttgart, 1893-, V, 18. 

4Op. cit. V, 21. 

5 A History of Greece: New York, Harper (1850), VIII, 25. 

6 Op. cit. VIII, 27. 

7 Op. cit. VIII, 31. 

8 Cf. Lys. XII, 62-79. 

9Chap. 28: ‘‘But those who give their opinion deliberately find him 
(Theramenes), not, as his critics falsely assert, overthrowing every kind of 
constitution, but supporting every kind so long as it did not transgress the 
laws; thus showing that he was able, as every good citizen should be, to live 
under any form of constitution, while he refused to countenance illegality and 
was its constant enemy.’’ (Kenyon’s translation). Cf. Bury: History of 
Greece (1900), 496. 

10 Cf, Lys. XIII, 43-49. 

11 Lys. XVI, 15; XXVIII, 4. 

12 XIII, 20. 
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on this passage," ‘‘in der Boulé vor der Oligarchie hatten sich die 
Freunde des Friedens um jeden Preis geregt . . .; auch jetzt war 
es thr wohl mehr um Aufrechthaltung des Friedens als um Ein- 
richtung der Oligarchie zu tun.’’ This is, in my opinion, the proper 
interpretation of the situation ; but it has never made much headway 
among later historians. It is not my intention to recapitulate here 
the passages of Lysias which state, or imply, the oligarchical char- 
acter of the senate under the Thirty. On the other hand, I wish to 
put down a few observations which seem to me to reflect credit on 
those senators who sat just before and during the reign of the 
Thirty. Since the personnel of the two groups was nearly identical, 
no effort need be made to keep the two senates distinct. 

In the first place, the majority of these senators have been repre- 
sented as willing tools of the Thirty, with no desire, or capacity, to 
think for themselves. This is a false notion. The public courts, 
according to Aristotle,** did not function regularly during the reign 
of the Thirty. Just what the situation was, is not made clear by 
Aristotle, and does not need further discussion here. Professors 
Bonner and Smith, in their recent book on the Administration of 
Justice (327-34), have succeeded in piecing together the facts and 
solving this perplexing problem, and the details can be found there. 
All that concerns us here, however, is the fact that the senate had 
jurisdiction in matters of life and death. Lysias’® relates at con- 
siderable length that the old method of the secret vote had been 
abolished and that the senators were obliged to cast their votes in 
the open, on tables around which the Thirty sat. With this situa- 
tion in mind, it seems worth while to consider the trial of Thera- 
menes. Days before the trial, Xenophon tells us,!* the Thirty had 
slandered their colleague secretly before various members of the 
senate. Critias was eager to secure a vote of the senators condemn- 
ing him, but at the trial they indicated their unwillingness to com- 
ply, and that too in spite of Critias’ efforts to poison their minds 
beforehand with slander and to intimidate them by the presence of 
the Lacedaemonian garrison. Eventually Theramenes was con- 
demned and arrested on the authority of Critias himself.17 That a 


13 Ausgewaehlte Reden des Lysias: Leipzig, Teubner (1866), 120. 
14 Const. of Athens XXXV. 

15 XIII, 37. 

16 Xen. Hell. II, iii, 23. 

17 Ibid. II, iii, 51; Aristotle, Const. of Athens XXXVII. 
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majority of the senators were not willing and compliant men is 
clear from the measure which provided the abolition of the secret 
vote; that they stood fearlessly by their own convictions is apparent 
from their conduct at the trial of Theramenes. They were compe- 
tent to do their own thinking, and, what is more to the point, they 
did it. 

In the second place, not even the returned democrats seem to have 
regarded the senators of the oligarchy as especially defiled by the 
wholsale slaughter of innocent citizens. This is clear from the fact 
that the members of the senate were not excluded from the amnesty. 
According to Aristotle,’* only the first Ten, the Thirty, the Eleven, 
and the magistrates in the Piraeus did not share in the agreement 
to forgive and forget. Furthermore, though the Thirty and their 
closest adherents lived at Eleusis after the restoration of the 
democracy, many, if not all of the senators, seem to have remained 
in Athens. It is true they enjoyed amnesty at this time; but many 
who participated in this noble measure had gone to Eleusis, and 
doubtless many more would have gone, if the period of enrollment 
had not suddenly been curtailed by the leaders of the democracy.’® 
Surely the senators would not have been dilatory in putting their 
names on the roll of the Eleusinians, if they had felt that the people 
had identified their hopes and aims with those of the Thirty. At 
any rate, in the special plea entered against a certain Callimachus,”° 
about 402 B.C., the senators of the oligarchy (at the time of the 
Ten) are offered as witnesses. Obviously they were in the city and 
in good standing. From these facts it appears that neither in their 
own minds were the senators of the Thirty closely associated with 
the tyrants themselves (otherwise they would have left Athens), 
nor in the opinion of the public (otherwise in the early days of the 
restored democracy their evidence would not have been desirable 
before a popular dicastery). 

In the third place, a ray of light is shed on the senators by virtue 
of their probable participation in the peace negotiations. Though 
the Thirty were deposed, and later the first Ten,” the original 
senate apparently remained and codperated with the second Ten 


18 Op. cit. XLIX. 

19 Aristotle, op. cit. XL. 

20 Isoc. XVIII, 5-8. 

21If Aristotle is correct in assuming two boards of Ten. Xenophon and 
others speak of only one such board. 
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in making peace with the Piraeus party. Furthermore, Xenophon” 
mentions only two groups of Athenians as being afflicted with 
gloom and despondency on the day following the defeat of the city- 
party by Thrasybulus and his band of exiles in the battle on the 
slopes of Munychia. These two groups are the Thirty and the 
more violent members of the knights. It is noteworthy that the 
senators are not included. Very likely the majority of them were 
not conscious of any scrious transgressions against their fellow- 
citizens; hence they had no reason to fear their return. 

In addition to the warped testimony of the democratic orators, 
several circumstances seem to me to be especially responsible for 
the unfavorable characteriazation of the senators under the Thirty. 

The first is their willingness to go beyond the old, established, 
constitutional right and inflict the penalty of death. But on at 
least one occasion the senate of the restored democracy siezed the 
same privilege. When a certain meddler began to bring charges 
contravening the amnesty, Archinus haled him before the senators 
and persuaded them to condemn him to death, though this matter 
did not come within their jurisdiction. Not a word of censure has 
come down to us in all Greek literature concerning this summary 
procedure. On the contrary, Aristotle praises this action and 
enumerates it among the greatest accomplishments of the patriot, 
Archinus.”* Furthermore, when the senate pronounced a sentence 
of death during the early period of the anarchy, it was usually 
upon some sycophant or other notorious evil-doer. All good 
Athenians heartily coneurred in these convictions and executions.** 

The second item concerns the condemnation of Cleophon.”®> Here 
the action of the senators can be explained, if not justified. Cleo- 
phon had once blocked the peace-negotiations with Sparta by ob- 
jecting to the demolition of the long walls. He was a constant 
obstacle in the deliberations, and had to be removed in order to 
facilitate acceptance of the terms which Sparta imposed. Consc- 
quently a charge of desertion from the ranks in one of the recent 
battles was brought against him. Owing to his munificence,”* he was 
very popular with the common people; so his case could not be 


22 Hell. II, iv, 23. 

23 Const. of Athens XL. 

24 Xen., Hell. II, iii, 12; Aristotle, Const. of Athens XXXV. 
25 Cf. Xen., Hell. II, ii, 15; Lys. XIII, 12, and XXX, 10-135. 
26 Aesch. De Fals. Legat. 76. 
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entrusted to the public courts. By artifice, therefore, Nichomachus 
produced a law permitting the senators to participate in the trial. 
Cleophon was condemned to death. This incident does not reveal 
a thirst for blood nor a desire to support an oligarchical form of 
government on the part of the senators. Cleophon was stirring up 
dangerous opposition to the peace and accusing the senators of 
oligarchical inclinations. He had insulted the senators personally ; 
so their vote was a foregone conclusion. Of course, strictly speak- 
ing, this incident belongs to the senate which was in office just prior 
to the time of the Thirty, but most of these senators served under 
the tyrants also. 

In the third place, two pieces of legislation enacted shortly be- 
fore the close of the period of anarchy put the senators in what 
appears to be an unfavorable light. After the defeat of the city- 
party at Phylae, the Thirty proposed two laws to the senate, per- 
mitting them (the Thirty) to put to death on their own authority 
anyone not included on the list of the Three Thousand, and ex- 
cluding from that list all those who had in any way opposed the 
oligarchy in 411 B.C. The senate passed these measures. But if 
we may take the words of Aristotle?’ literally, the senators acted 
under compulsion, the Thirty xehevovtes Emixerootovetv. 

In the fourth place, very little is known about individual mem- 
bers of these two senates. Only a few names have come down to us; 
and these, for the most part, belong to egregious evil-doers. The 
characteristics of the few have been transferred to the group. 
Chremon and Satyrus** were leaders in the senate just before the 
institution of the Thirty. Later Chremon became one of the Thirty, 
while Satyrus became the most bloodthirsty of the infamous Eleven. 
Andocides”® brands Epichares as the worst of the senators under 
the Thirty. Certainly there were many good men among the five 
hundred, but their names have not come down to us. 

Finally it must be admitted that the judicial murders of the 
senators under the Thirty probably included good and patriotic, 
even if shortsighted, citizens. But the senators, as an organ of 
government, were responsible for keeping the peace with Sparta; 
they were not actuated by a lust for blood. Apparently they sup- 
ported the Thirty wholeheartedly only so long as the latter were 


27 Aristotle, Const. of Athens XXXVII. 
28 Lys. XXX, 14. 
29 De Myst. 95. 
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serving the best interests of the state. The two laws referred to 
earlier in this paper seem to indicate that the Thirty no longer 
trusted their senators. The trial of Theramenes confirmed their 
suspicions. Shortly thereafter the fate of the Eleusinians was not 
put into the hands of the senators; the Three Thousand passed 
sentence upon them, and the reason given by the Thirty for put- 
ting this decision up to the larger group does not ring entirely 
true.*° 

The least that can be said is that neither the Thirty nor their 
senators were as black as the democratic orators, appealing to a 
democratic jury, would have us believe. A favorite round number 
for the deaths laid at their doors is 1500.5. How many of these 
executions were justified under the extraordinary circumstances of 
the times is a question that can never be answered. At any rate, it 
is well to bear in mind that a conscientious, but harmless, objector, 
like Socrates, survived the reign of the Thirty and their judicial 
body, the senate, even though he flouted the authority of the former. 
In spite of the fact that he refused to participate in the baleful 
mission to Leon (of Salamis), he was left unmolested. It was a 
democratie jury that removed him. The senate of 403 B.C. was by 
no means a typical oligarchie body. Greek history shows that 
oligarchie councils invaribly consisted of a small number of mem- 
bers, which, even in the largest city-states, rarely exceeded one hun- 
dred.*?. Sparta had thirty senators; Cnidus, sixty ; Corinth, eighty; 
Elis, ninety. It is true that the Athenian oligarchy of 411 B.C. 
had a council of four hundred, but this group was divided into 
four sections, which were to function separately for specified 
periods. Under the Thirty, in 403 B.C., there were five hundred 
senators, just as in the democracy. In the entire history of Greek 
oligarchies this number is unparalleled. Whibley** points out that 
in oligarchies in which no assembly existed, or where its powers 
were very limited, the election of magistrates was entrusted to the 
council. Under the Thirty there was practically no assembly; yet 
the council did not appoint the magistrates—the Thirty attended 
to that themselves.** In fact, Whibley*® says that the Thirty them- 


80 Xen., Hell. II, iv, 9. 

31 Tsoc. Areop, 67; Aesch. Con. Ctes. 253. 

32 Cf. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies: London Methuen and Co. (1896), 157 f. 
33 Op. cit. 145. 

34 Aristotle, Const. of Athens XXXV. 

35 Op. cit. CLVIII. 
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selves probably acted as a council. Professors Bonner and Smith* 
state that the boulé of Five Hundred under the Thirty was much 
more like the democratic boulé . . . for it was compelled to yield 
to the authority of the Thirty, who were supreme. It has occurred 
to me that this situation was not accidental. Athens was attempt- 
ing to arrange her government in conformity with that of Sparta. 
The appointment of five ephors*’ was the first step in this direction, 
even before the time of the Thirty. The establishment of thirty 
oligarchs (though originally appointed merely to draft a new con- 
stitution along oligarehie lines), corresponding in number and, to 
some extent, in function to the Spartan senate, would mark a 
second step. This assumption would account for the number of 
the Thirty. Since Lysander was establishing oligarchies of only 
ten men everywhere in the conquered territory, the larger number 
at Athens cannot be regarded as arbitrary. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the conclusion that the 
Athenian senate under the Thirty was not oligarchie in character, 
number, and function is at least attractive, and perhaps tenable 
also. 


36 The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle: Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1930), 335. 

37 These Athenian ephors have been discussed a great deal. Source material 
is meager. I think the best discussion is that by W. Judeich: ‘‘Die Fuenf 
Athenischen Ephoren,’’ Rh. Mus. LXXIV (1925), 254-66. 





THE SOURCES OF MASSINGER’S THE 
RENEGADO 


By WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


Since the appearance more than thirty years ago of the ‘‘Quellen- 
studien zu den Dramen George Chapman’s, Philip Massinger’s, und 
John Ford’s,’’ there has been a general acceptance of Koeppel’s 
statement that Massinger drew chiefly upon Spanish sources for 
the material out of which he constructed the plot of The Renegado.* 
Heckmann, in his exhaustive study of the play, simply repeats the 
older scholar’s assertion that Massinger used situations supplied by 
Cervantes’ comedy Los Batios de Argel and by the Story of the 
Captive which makes up chapters xii-xiv in Book IV of the First 
Part of Don Quixote; and later writers have added nothing to this 
information.?, Now while there is no denying that somewhat simi- 


1 Koeppel’s ‘‘Quellen-studien’’ were printed in Quellen wnd Forschwngen, 
LXXXII (1897). See pp. 97 ff. 


2Theodor Heckmann, Massinger’s ‘‘The Renegado’’ und seine Spanishen 
Quellen, Halle, 1905. Cf. A. W. Ward, English Dramatic Literature, III, 17; 
Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, II, 231; The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, VI, 174. Heckmann agrees with Koeppel in finding that Los Bajos 
corresponds more closely than the Story of the Captive to The Renegado. 
Cervantes’ play begins with the descent of Algerine pirates, led by the rene- 
gade Yzuf, upon a Spanish town. The corsairs carry off Costanza and her be- 
trothed, Don Fernando, to Algiers, where they present the pair to the King, 
Axan Baxa. (This monarch, Asambeg, takes only a minor part in the subse- 
quent action.) Caurali, the Moorish captain of Algiers, falls in love with 
Costanza, while his wife Halima becomes enamoured of Don Fernando. There 
is in the play another pair of lovers: Don Lope, a Spanish captive, converts 
and in the end escapes with Zara, a Moorish lady whose hand is sought by 
Muley Maluco, king of Fez. And besides Yzuf there is a second renegade, 
Hazén, who in the end repents of his evil ways. Koeppel and Heckmann sug- 
gest the following parallels: 


The Renegado Los Baiios Don Quixote 

Asembeg Caurali 

Grimaldi Yzuf, and the repentant Hazén The Renegade 

Mustapha Muley Maluco 

Vitelli Don Fernando and Don Lope The Captive 

Donusa Halima and Zara Zorayda 

Paulina Costanza 

Heckmann, through a detailed analysis of each scene of The Renegado, 
brings to light some further similarities. He finds, for example, that the 
Moorish ladies in both plays take immediate liking for the captives; that beth 
Zara and Donusa are beautiful and aware of their beauty; that both contrive 
to unveil in the presence of the Christians, etc. 
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lar plots are employed by the two authors for the foundations of 
their respective actions, there is evidence which points pretty clear- 
ly to a relation not noticed by Koeppel and his followers, to a debt 
owed by Massinger to English books dealing with Mohammedan 
eustoms and Turkish history. That evidence it is the purpose of 
this paper to present. 

The plot of The Renegado may be summarized as follows: 


The scene of the action is Tunis, to which place the Venetian gentleman 
Vitelli and his servant Gazet have come disguised as merchants. Paulina, 
Vitelli’s sister, has been carried off by the renegade Grimaldi, and her brother 
hopes that by establishing himself in Barbary he may find means to rescue her. 
For aid in this enterprise he depends chiefly upon the priest Francisco, who 
shortly appears with news of the lady. Grimaldi, he has learned, has lately 
sold ‘‘a fair Christian virgin’’ to Asambeg, the local viceroy. Vitelli, in- 
furiated by the thought that his sister lies a prisoner in an infidel’s harem, is 
ready to attempt her liberation single-handed. But the priest cautions him 
against undertaking impossibilities, quiets him with the reminder that Paulina’s 
chastity is in no danger, since she possesses a holy relic which will certainly 
preserve her from violence, and enjoins patience. This counsel is so effectual 
that even when the swaggering Grimaldi appears in person and offers violence 
to Gazet, Vitelli is able to control his temper.—While these events are taking 
place, Mustapha, bashaw of Aleppo, has arrived in the city to pay court to 
Donusa, niece of the Sultan Amurath. The princess receives her suitor with 
kindness, and idly suggests that for diversion he conduct her through the 
market-place. During the course of her tour among the merchants she pauses 
before Vitelli’s stall. One look is enough to make her violently infatuated 
with the Venetian. She unveils to him; and after this hint contrives to insure 
an interview by breaking some of his wares and then ordering him to wait 
upon her next day with his bill for damages. Vitelli, though troubled by many 
doubts, keeps the appointment. At first he meets the blandishments and ready 
advances of the lady with caution; but when she offers herself freely to him 
and adds the encouragement of a kiss he hesitates no longer.—The scene now 
shifts to Asambeg’s palace, where Grimaldi suffers a swift reversal of fortune 
when the Viceroy, angered by the renegado’s taunts, sentences him to swift 
and heavy punishment. When he has disposed of the pirate, Asambeg calls 
forth Paulina, with whom he is desperately in love. But he has little success 
with his Christian slave. She will not listen to his proposal of marriage and 
indignantly rejects all his appeals, so that in despair he returns her once more 
to her prison. 

Vitelli goes back to the market laden with gifts and light of heart. When 
he has confessed the reason for his good fortune to Francisco, however, he 
meets with a reproof so severe that he is moved to a remorseful penitence for 
his sin. To Grimaldi also there has now come a change of heart. Stripped of 
his wealth and plunged into disgrace, the hardy renegado experiences bitter 
contrition at the thought of his past wickednesses. Francisco, at once seizing 
upon this opportunity to restore a fallen soul to grace, takes the repentant 
corsair in charge.—Meanwhile Mustapha has made a second visit to Donusa. 
This time, in marked contrast to his former reception, he meets with insults 
and abrupt dismissal. Rightly conjecturing the cause of this changed treat- 
ment, he at once employs threats which force from Manto, Donusa’s maid, the 
confession that her mistress favors a rival. Then he rushes to Asambeg, to 
whom he tells his story so convincingly that the Viceroy’s first incredulity turns 
to rage. The pair hasten to Donusa’s apartment and surprise the lady as she 
kneels before Vitelli, who has come to return the presents she has heaped upon 
him and to deliver homilies upon the sinfulness of their mutual violation of 
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chastity. No further evidence of the princess’ guilt is needed. The merchant 
is straightway rushed off to prison; but Donusa, pleading her right as one of 
the blood-royal, insists that she cannot be condemned except by the decree of 
Amurath himself. When a messenger from the Sultan arrives with the ominous 
black box containing her sentence, she claims one further privilege—that of 
escaping the death-penalty by converting to Mohammedanism the man with 
whom she has offended. She is permitted to make the attempt, and according- 
ly addresses an eloquent appeal to her lover. But he, with faith that waxes 
stronger in the face of danger, scorns to purchase his life at the expense of an 
ignoble apostacy, and refuses to sacrifice himself to save her. Indeed he 
replies with such strong arguments in favor of Christianity that he converts 
Donusa, who abjures Islam and is baptized. With him she prepares for death. 
But an unexpected reprieve comes through the intercession of Paulina. She, 
having learned of her brother’s plight, saves him by pretending complaisance 
to the Viceroy, who readily enough grants her request that she may have the 
wretched Donusa serve her for one night as a waiting-woman. By this ruse 
time enough is gained to effect the rescue which Francisco has planned to 
carry out with the aid of Grimaldi. A letter explaining the priest’s scheme 
and a pack-thread are smuggled to Vitelli in a ‘‘baked-meat.’’ The thread 
enables him to draw up to the window of the tower in which he is confined a 
rope-ladder by which he descends to safety. All the Christian party (including 
Donusa) get comfortably aboard a ship which the confederates have provided, 
and in a little time put themselves well beyond the reach of the discomfited 
Mustapha and Asambeg. 


Massinger’s search for the ‘‘local color’’ which he employed in 
depicting the Moorish characters and Moorish manners in his play 
cannot have been a difficult one, for there were, in his day, many 
treatises in Italian, French, and English dealing with Moham- 
medans and their customs. Two of these call for special notice. In 
1612 there was published in London under the editorship of Theo- 
philus Lavender a book entitled The Travels of Foure English Men 
and a Preacher into Africa, Asia, Troy, Bythinia, Thracia, and to 
the Blacke Sea . . . Begunne in 1600, and by some of them finished 
the yeere 1611.5 The title-page promises that The Travels will 
prove ‘‘Very profitable for the Help of Travellers; and no less 
delightful to all Persons, who take Pleasure to hear of the Manners, 
Government, Religion, and Customs of Foreign and Heathen Coun- 
tries.’? This promise is justified by the editor’s explanation that 
he has made up the account from the contents of letters directed to 
“Mr. Bezaliel Biddulph’’ by ‘‘Mr. William Biddulph, preacher to 
the company of English merchants resident in Aleppo’’ and by 
“his brother Peter Biddulph, lapidary and diamond-cutter in those 


3 There was an earlier edition entitled The Travels of certaine Englishmen 
into Africa, Asia, Troy, [etc.], finished 1608, printed at London ‘‘by Th. Have- 
land, for Wil. Aspley’’ in 1609. I have not seen the seventeenth century edi- 
tions of The Travels but quote from the reprint included in A Collection of 
Voyages ‘‘ printed for and sold by Thomas Osborne of Gray’s-Inn,’’ London, 
1747, Vol. VII. 
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countries.’’ Like other travellers, the Biddulphs introduced among 
their own observations some information gleaned from books writ- 
ten by earlier visitors to the East. Nevertheless their correspond- 
ence seems to give, on the whole, an authentic record of their ex- 
periences, and reports much that is of great interest. Lavender 
divided his material into four epistles, of which the third is A 
Letter written from Aleppo in Syria Comagena, wherein is dis- 
coursed of a Voyage from Constantinople to Syria, with such 
memorable Matters as were observed in the Way, and of the Re- 
ligion, Government, Manners, Life and Customs of the Turks, 
Moors, Arabians, Greeks, and other Nations there dwelling or So- 
journing. Here Massinger may have found much that was useful, 
as a comparison between some passages taken from the text of the 
Letter and from The Renegado will show; but there is another 
travel-book which may also have contributed something to the play. 
In 1615 George Sandys, the poet, published the first edition of his 
Relation of a Iourney begun An. Dom: 1610. Foure Bookes Con- 
taining a description of the Turkish Empire, of Agypt, of the 
Holy Land, of the Remote parts of Italy, and Ilands adioyning.* 
Since Sandys was not by any means an altogether original reporter, 


it is quite possible that he plundered Biddulph’s Letter as well as 
other treatises dealing with the Levant.® At all events passages in 
his Relation, too, exhibit some striking resemblances to parts of 


Massinger’s drama. 
The nature of these parallels may be illustrated as follows: 


In Act I, scene i, of the play Gazet warns his master against enraging the 
Mohammedans by his dress: 
Take you heed, sir, 
What colours you wear. Not two hours since, there landed 
An English pirate’s whore, with a green apron, 
And, as she walked the streets, one of their muftis, 
We call them priests at Venice, with a razor 
Cuts it off, petticoat, smock and all, and leaves her 
As naked as my nail; the young fry wondering 
What strange beast it should be. I scaped a scouring— 
My mistress’s busk point, of that forbidden colour, 


4E. g., passages relating to Constantinople are copied out of The Voyages 
made into Turkey by Nicholas Nicolay. Cf. pp. 586-87 and 774-75 in Osborne’s 
Collection of Voyages, Vol. VII. 

5 The Relation proved popular, editions being called for in 1621, 1627, 1632, 
1637. I have used the third edition (1627), a reprint of the first. A large 
part of Sandys’ account was published in Purchas His Pilgrimes. 

6 I mean to show elsewhere the method and extent of his borrowings, which 
are considerable. 
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Then tied my codpiece; had I been discover’d 
I had been capon’d. 


Cf. the Letter, p. 796: ‘*... for green they account Mahomet’s colour; 
and, if they see any Christian wearing a garment of that colour, they will cut 
it from his back, and beat him, and ask him how he dare presume to wear 
Mahomet’s colour, and whether he be of kin to God or not: this I have known 
put in practice upon Christians, not acquainted with the customs of the country, 
since my coming. One, for having but green shoe-strings, had his shoes taken 
away. Another wearing green breeches under his gown (being espied) had 
his breeches cut off, and he reviled and beaten.’’ 

Cf. also Sandys, p. 64: ‘‘The Clergie go much in greene, it being Mahomets 
colour; and his kinsmen in green shashes, who are called Emers, which is 
Lords... But if a Christian out of ignorance weare greene, he shall haue 
his clothes torne off from his backe, and perhaps be well beaten.’’ 


In Act I, scene ii, Donusa complains to her servants concerning the restric- 
tions of the seraglio: 

I have heard 
That Christian ladies live with much more freedom 
Than such as are born here. Our jealous Turks, 
Never permit their fair wives to be seen, 
But at the public bagnios, or the mosques, 
And, even then, veil’d and guarded. Thou, Carazie, 
Wert born in England; what’s the custom there, 
Among your women? ... 
Car. ... women in England, 
For the most part, live like queens. Your country ladies 
Have liberty to hawk, to hunt, to feast, 
To give free entertainment to all comers, 
To talk, to kiss; there’s no such thing known there 
As an Italian girdle. Your city dame, 
Without leave, wears the breeches, has her husband 
At as much command as her ’prentice; and, if need be, 
Can make him cuckold by her father’s copy. 

Cf. the Letter, p. 792: ‘And, although they love their women never so well, 
yet they never sit at table with men, no not with their husbands, but wait at 
table and serve him, and when he hath dined, they dine in secret by them- 
selves, admitting no man or mankind amongst them, if he be above twelve 
years of age. And they never go abroad without leave of their husbands, 
which is very seldom, except it be either to the bagnio, or hot bath, or once a 
week to weep at the graves of the dead .. .’’ (Cf. also p. 7¥7: ‘‘And, when 
they come abroad, they are always masked; for it is accounted a shame for a 
woman to be seen barefaced; yea, they are so jealous and suspicious of them, 
that fathers will not suffer their own sons, after they come of fourteen years 
of age, to see their mothers. ’’) 

“‘Tf the like order were in England, women would be more dutiful and 
faithful to their husbands than many of them are: and especially if there 
were the like punishment for whores, there would be less whoredom: for there 
if a man have a hundred women, if any one of them prostitute herself to any 
man but her own husband, he hath authority to bind her, hands and feet, and 
cast her into the river, with a stone about her neck, and drown her.’’ 

Cf. also Sandys, pp. 67-69: ‘‘No male accompanies them [Turkish ladies] 
aboue twelue yeers old, except they be Eunuchs: and so strictly are they 
guarded, as seldome seene to looke out at their doores... Whé they go 
abroad they weare ouer all long gowns of violet cloth, or scarlet .. . hauing 
... their heads and faces so mabled in fine linnen, that no more is to be seene 
of them then their eyes ... For they are forbidden by the Alcoran to dis- 
close their beauties vnto any, but vnto their fathers and husbands. They 
neuer stirre forth, but (and then alwayes in troupes) to pray at the graues 
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and to the publike Bannias: which for excellency of buildings are next to 
their Mosques. ’’ 


Donusa, after reading the letter which Mustapha has brought from Amurath, 
addresses her suitor as follows (Act I, scene ii): 

It is his pleasure you should be received 
Into his royal family—provided, 

For so far I am unconfined, that I 

Affect and like your person. I expect not 
The ceremony which he uses in 

Bestowing of his daughters and his nieces: 
As that he should present you for my slave, 
To love you, if you pleased me; or deliver 
A poniard, on my least dislike, to kill you. 

Cf. the Letter, p. 792: ‘‘But the daughters and sisters of the great Turk 
are more free than all other men and women. For, when their brethern die, 
they live: and, when they come to years of marriage, their father, if he be 
living, or brother (if he be king) will give unto them, for their husbands, the 
greatest bashaws or viziers whom they shall affect, and say unto them, Daugh- 
ter, or sister, I give thee this man to be thy slave and bedfellow; and if he be 
not loving, dutiful,-and obedient unto thee, here, I give thee a canzhare (that 
is, a dagger) to cut off his head. And always after those daughters or sisters 
of the king wear abroad a sharp dagger: and whensoever their husbands 
(which are given unto them by the king to be their slaves) displease them, they 
may and do cut off their heads.’’ 

Cf. also Sandys, p. 74: ‘‘But for his [the Grand Seignior’s] daughters, 
sisters, and aunts, they haue the Bassas giuen them for their husbands: the 
Sultan saying thus, Here, sister, I give thee this man to [be] thy slaue, together 
with this dagger, that if hee please thee not, thou maist kill him. Their hus- 
bands come not vnto them vntill they be called: if but for speech onely, their 
shooes which they put off at the doore, are there suffered to remaine: but if 
to lie with them, they are laid ouer the bed by an Eunuch; a signe for them 
to approch, who creep in vnto them at the beds feet. Mustapha and Hadir, 
(two of the Vizers of the Port) haue married this Sultans sister, and neece.’’ 


In Act IV, scene ii, Asambeg receives from the Aga a black box containing 
the decree sentencing Donusa to death. He addresses the offender as follows: 
See here 
This fatal sign and warrant! This, brought to 
A general, fighting in the head of his 
Victorious troops, ravishes from his hand 
His even then conquering sword; this, shewn unto 
The sultan’s brothers, or his sons, delivers 
His deadly anger; and, all hopes laid by, 
Commands them to prepare themselves for heaven. 

Cf. the Letter, p. 805: ‘‘Yea, if some great vizier or bashaw, to whom he 
hath committed the government of some city or country, fall into his dis- 
favour, if he send but a Cappagy, that is, a Pursevant to him with his writing, 
with a black seal in a black box, none of them all dare withstand him, but 
suffer this base cappagy to strangle him; though it be in the house before his 
wives, children, and servants, yet none dare lift up their hand against him.’’ 

Cf. also Sandys, pp. 51-52: ‘‘Thus is the Great Turke serued by those whom 
he may aduance without enuy, and destroy without danger ... The greatest 
Commander, and in the strength of his Command submitting his necke vnto the 
executioners bow-string, when sent by the Tyrant with the fatall boxe that 
includeth the commission. 


After she has been condemned to suffer for her fault, Donusa declares that 
she means to take advantage of the decree which provides ‘‘That if she, the 
said offender, by any reasons, arguments, or persuasion, can win and prevail 
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with the said Christian offending with her, to alter his religion, and marry her, 
that then the winning of a soul to the Mahometan sect, shall acquit her from 
all shame, disgrace, and punishment whatsover.’’ 

Cf. Sandys, p. 56: ‘‘For they hold it a great grace, and an act of singular 
pietie, to draw many to their Religion; presenting them with money, change of 
rayments; and freeing them from all tribute and taxes. Insomuch that if a 
Christian haue deserued death by their law, if he will conuert, they will many 
times remit his punishment.’ ’7 

In Act IV, scene iii, Donusa, trying to make Vitelli forsake his religion 
and become a Mohammedan, first points out to him that the Prophet offers 
‘‘choice of all delights mankind is capable of,’’ and then continues with the 
argument that the success, the advancing power, of Islam demonstrates the 
impotence or indifference of the Christian deity. 

In answer Vitelli roundly denounces Mahomet: 


. . . Dare you bring 

Your juggling prophet in comparison with 

That most inscrutable and infinite Essence, 

That made this All, and comprehends his work! .. . 

I will not foul my mouth to speak the sorceries 

Of your seducer, his base birth, his whoredoms, 

His strange impostures; or deliver how 

He taught a pigeon to feed in his ear, 

Then made his credulous followers believe 

It was an angel, that instructed him 

In the framing of his Aleoran—pray you, mark me. 
whereupon Asambeg cries out: 

These words are death, were he in nought else guilty. 

Both Biddulph and Sandys explain (Letter, p. 794; Relation, p. 54) that 
the Turks punish severely those who speak against the Alcoran or its author; 
both dwell upon Mahomet’s ‘‘base birth’’ (Letter, p. 789; Relation, p. 52); 
and both attack the Prophet’s character, Biddulph in general terms (p. 791), 
Sandys in words which suggest the lines quoted above (Relation, pp. 52-53): 
‘«. . . Hauing also taught a Pigeon to feed at his eare, he affirmed it to be the 
holy Ghost, which informed him in diuine precepts . . . Mahomet by the mar- 
riage of his mistris (not effected, as was thought, without witch-craft) at- 
tained to much riches . . . For he had a subtill wit, though viciously employed ; 
being naturally inclined to all villanies. Amongst the rest, so insatiably letch- 
erous, that he countenanced his incontinencie with a law; wherin he declared it, 
not only to be no crime to couple with wnomsoeuer he liked, but an act of high 
honour to the partie, and infusing sanctitie. Thus planted he his irreligious 
religion, being much assisted by the iniquities of those times: the Christian 
estate then miserably diuided by multitudes of heresies. So that the dis- 
unitie of the professors made many to suspect the profession, and to embrace a 
doctrine so indulgent to their affections. Which enlarging, as the Saracens 
and Turkes enlarged their Empires, doth at this day wel-nigh ouer-run three 
parts of the earth .. .’’ 


It seems unnecessary to quote further at length, but a few other 


7In A True Relation of the Travels and most miserable Captivity of William 
Davis, published in 1614 and reprinted in the seventh volume of Osborne’s 
Collection, there is a passage worth quoting in the same connection: ‘‘It is 
very dangerous for a Christian to be found in the company of any Turkish 
woman, for being found together, he shall be forced to turn Turk, or else be 
put to death; and the said woman also shall be put into a sack, which being 
made fast, she shall be flung into the sea, whether they commit the sin or 
not’’ (p. 477). 
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similarities in detail may be briefly alluded to: Donusa’s ‘‘chapi- 
nes’’ (I, ii) may have been suggested by the picture of ‘‘A Turkish 
Woman’’ (who is shown wearing elaborate pattens) in Sandys’ 
Relation ; Mustapha’s remark, as he takes off his pantofles in prepa- 
ration for an interview with his mistress (I, ii), is not only ap- 
propriate in view of the custom described above, but also per- 
haps an echo of Sandys’ statement (p. 55), ‘‘ At the doore of the 
Mosque they put off their shooes.’’ Both Biddulph (p. 804) and 
Sandys (p. 85) state that the ordinary punishment for a Christian 
who, like Vitelli, has offended with a Mohammedan is death; and 
the Black Tower in which the culprit is confined by order of Asam- 
beg may be a reminiscence of that ‘‘blacke Tower’’ which Sandys 
saw in the Thracian Bosphorus and described as ‘‘a prison for 
captiues of principal quality’’ (p. 41).8 

But though the dramatist drew heavily on travel-books for ‘at- 
mosphere’ neither Biddulph’s Letter nor Sandys’ Relation provided 
machinery for the plot of The Renegado. There are in the play 
two groups of characters—the infidels and the Christians—whose 
stories, though linked together, probably come from different 
sources. For his Mohammedans Massinger seems to have depended 


upon Knolles’ Generall Historie of the Turkes, or built with ma- 
terials which he found in the Vitae et Icones Sultanorum Turci- 
corum, by Jean Jacques Boissard.® Both these authorities tell the 
story of Ionuses bassa—a principal officer under the Emperor 
Selimus I—and his wife Manto. Knolles, enlarging upon the ac- 
count given by Boisard, writes as follows: 


This great Bassa, whilest he yet liued and flourished in the court, in nothing 


8 Massinger, in the course of his play, makes reference to the luxury of the 
Mohammedans; their abstention from wine and hog’s flesh; their conception 
of hell; their practises of circumcision and castration; the prowess of the 
Knights of Malta; the foreed apostacy of Christian slaves in Moslem lands; 
and he freely employs, of course, such words as bashaw, renegado, aga, capiaga, 
janizary, beglerbeg, scimitar, sanzacke, chiaus, etc. He may have found all 
this material in Biddulph, Sandys, and the authors mentioned below; but he 
may equally well have derived it from a dozen other sources, since such in- 
formation was common knowledge in the 17th century. 

® My references are to the second edition of Knolles’ Generall Historie (Lon- 
don, 1610). The Vitae et Icones I have not seen in its Latin form, but have 
relied upon the German translation, Leben und Contrafeiten der Tiirckischen 
un Persischen Sultanen von Osmane an biss auff den jetztregierenden Sultan 
Mahumet II. Auch vieler anderer fiirtrefflicher Helden und Heldinen His- 
torische Beschreibung und eigentlicher Abriss ... Nachmals von dem Hoch- 
gelerten H. I. I. Boyssardo V. in Latein beschrieben und mit kurtzen Car- 
minibus gezieret jetzo aber in Teutsch bracht . . . Frankfort, 1596. 
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so much offended the minds of the people (who generally both loued and hon- 
oured him) as by the crueltie by him shewed vpon the person of the faire ladie 
Manto his best beloued wife: Who being a Greek borne, and adorned with all 
the good gifts of nature, whereunto her louely conditions were also answerable, 
was by Zebalia her first husband (a man of great honour) carried with him 
into the wars, as his greatest treasure and chiefe delight. But he slaine, and 
she by misfortune falling into the hands of the Turks (her enemies) remained 
so prisoner with them for a time; vntill that this great Bassa Jonuses shortly 
after (seeing her amongst the other captiues there taken, so farre to ex- 
ceed the rest as doth the Sunne the lesser stars) surprised with her incom- 
parable beautie, became of her amorous: and in too curious viewing of the 
captiue ladie, was by her himselfe taken prisoner. Where finding her outward 
perfections graced with no lesse inward vertues, and her honourable mind 
answerable vnto her rare feature, tooke her vnto his wife . . . But long lasteth 
not the sommer fruit of wanton loue, blasted most times in the blossome, and 
rotten before it be well gathered: For in short time, the Bassa more amorous 
of her person than secured in her vertues, and after the manner of sensuall 
men still fearing least that which so much pleased himself, gaue no lesse con- 
tentment to others also; began to haue her in distrust, although he saw no 
great cause why, more than his owne conceit, not grounded vpon any her euill 
demeanor, but vpon the excesse of his owne liking ... vntil at length, the 
faire ladie grieued to see her selfe thus without cause to be suspected, and 
wearied with the insolent pride of her peeuish husband, together with his 
imperious commands; determined secretly to depart from him, and so to returne 
againe into her own country. Which her purpose she discouered vnto one of 
her eunuchs, to whom she had also deliuered certaine letters to be by him con- 
ueyed vnto such of her friends, as whose helpes she was to vse in her intended 
flight: which letters the false eunuch opened, and so for the more manifesting 
of the matter deliuered them vnto the Bassa his master. Who therewith en- 
raged, and calling her vnto him, forthwith in his furie, with a dagger stabd 
her to the heart and slew her: so together with the death of his loue, hauing 
cured his tormenting jealousie.1° 


It is obvious that the poet’s central situation is adumbrated in 
this passage. The name ‘‘Manto’’ Massinger transferred to a wait- 
ing woman, calling the mistress ‘‘ Donusa’’—a coinage suggested by 
‘‘Tonuses.’’ This lady becomes, in the play, really guilty of un- 
chastity, and like the Manto of history is betrayed by her servant— 
not, indeed, to a jealous husband, but to the Viceroy Asambeg. For 
this personage also the dramatist is probably indebted to Knolles 
or Boissard.11 Asambeg’s passion for Paulina, further, seems to 
have been suggested by the historians’ account of the fate meted 


10 Knolles, p. 557; Boissard, pp. 191-2. Both authors embellish their stories 
with portraits of Manto and Ionuses. Burton remarks that ‘‘the story of 
Jonuses Bassa, and fair Manto his wife, is well known to such as have read 
the Turkish history’’ (Anatomy of Melancholy, Part. III, See. iii, Mem. 3). 

11 Knolles’ ‘‘ Asam-beg’’ (p. 383) is associated with a ‘‘Caraza’’ (p. 384) ; 
Boissard’s ‘‘ Assembegus’’ with a ‘‘Carazembegus’’ (p. 79). Here, plainly, 
is the name which Massinger took over as ‘‘Carazie.’’ Boissard devotes sev- 
eral pages (249 ff.) to another Assembegus, a famous Moorish corsair (cf. 
Knolles, pp. 629 ff.), and to Tamira his wife, whose kind intentions toward 
two Spanish captives resulted in her own death. It is possible that Donusa’s 
tenderness for Vitelli was suggested by this. 
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out to the daughter of one Paulus Ericus, governor of Chaleis when 
that town was captured by the Turks. This unfortunate maiden 


was amongst the rest taken prisoner, and for her rare perfection, by them that 
tooke her presented to Mahomet, as the mirrour of beautie: The barbarous 
tyrant greedie of so faire a prey, sought first by flattering words and faire 
persuasion, to induce her to consent to his desire: but when he could not so 
preuaile, he fell into another vaine, and began to shew himselfe in his owne 
nature, threatening her with death, torture, and force, worse than death it 
selfe; if shee would not otherwise yeeld vnto his appetite. Whereunto the con- 
stant virgin (woorthie eternall fame) answered so resolutely, and so contrarie 
to the tyrants expectation, that he being therewith enraged, commaunded her to 
be presently slaine.12 


The Christians who participate in the action of The Renegado are 
more difficult to trace than the Moslems. Knolles writes of an 
Alexander Vitellius, an Italian captain, and Boissard of an Antonio 
Grimanus, a Venetian admiral; but it is scarcely likely that these 
names gave hints for the Vitelli and the Antonio Grimaldi of the 
play.'® It seems more probable that the renegade corsair and the 
Venetian gentleman in search of a sister who has been carried off to 
Barbary come—if they are not of Massinger’s own invention—from 
an Italian novella: but I have searched in vain for the tale which 
might have supplied the significant details for Massinger’s plot." 

Whatever its provenience, the situation which Massinger con- 
structed to involve Vitelli, Donusa, Manto, and the Moorish bashaws, 
proved useful to a later poet. William Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida 
is not, for all Professor Saintsbury’s praise, a work which many are 
likely to read entire; but anthologists have given to one episode of 
the romance a claim on immortality, and it is in this frequently 
printed passage from the Third Canto that the dramatist’s char- 
acters, somewhat disguised under a change of names, reappear. 

Argalia, engaging in the defense of Rhodes, volunteers to meet in the lists a 
Turkish knight who has killed three Rhodian nobles in single combat. He is 
victorious, but with small advantage to the Christian cause; for the Moslems, 
enraged by the fall of their champion, assault the city furiously and with 


considerable success. Argalia, taken captive, is delivered to the bashaw Am- 
murat, who dispatches him to Sardinia. There’ he is condemned to the vilest 


12 Knolles, p. 406. Cf. Boissard, p. 48. I have been able to trace the story 
back to an anonymous account De Nigroponti captione included in the collection 
of Chaleondylas, De origine et rebus gestis turcorum. The heroine is nameless 
in all three versions, but ‘‘Paulina’’ might naturally enough be chosen to 
denominate the daughter of Paulus. 

13 Knolles, p. 729. Boissard, p. 62; ef. Knolles, p. 458. 

14 The theme of a Moorish lady’s love for a Christian captive is, of course, 
developed by Cervantes. But Donusa’s infatuation for Vitelli is paralleled 
also in several Italian novelle; see, for example, the first tale in the collection 
of Agnolo Firenzuola. 
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tortures in order to appease the vengeance of the bashaw’s wife Janusa, the 
half-sister of that Turkish hero who had fallen before Argalia’s sword. This 
lady, however, upon viewing her intended victim from the palace window, be- 
comes so enamoured of his charms that she sends her servant Manto to solicit 
him. Manto, after hinting the nature of her errand, has Argalia richly clothed 
and conducts him into the presence of her mistress, who at once declares her 
passion. But with all her amorous fire she is unable to melt even slightly the 
young man’s chaste resolves. Upon his indignant refusal to indulge her 
ardors he is hurried back to his dungeon by the servants of the angry lady, 
whose disappointment is so severe that she falls into a fever. From this love- 
sickness she is restored through the cleverness of Manto, who brings a forged 
letter in which Argalia declares his readiness to submit to her wishes. Janusa 
eagerly prepares for a second interview; but unhappily she is surprised in the 
midst of her ecstacies by the return of Ammurat, whose sudden entrance 
causes her to faint away. While she is unconscious he sees and reads the paper 
which she has just received; extorts from Manto a confession as to the true 
state of affairs; and determines to allow his wife, who is ignorant of his dis- 
covery, to convict herself. Concealed in a closet adjoining Janusa’s chamber, 
he spies upon her meeting with the Christian. Argalia, who is of course un- 
aware of the lady’s reasons for a renewed hope, is very kindly welcomed; 
but as on the former occasion he proves obdurate. Janusa in her infatuation 
is ready to surrender the last shreds of her modesty when the outraged bashaw 
bursts into the room, heaps reproaches upon her, and then plunges his scimitar 
into her breast. After this deed Ammurat magnanimously praises the honor- 
able conduct of Argalia, bestows upon him a signet which will insure his free 
passage through the palace-guard, and stabs himself. Argalia succeeds in 
liberating his fellow captives and fights his way out of the city—thence to 
proceed to fresh adventures.15 


It is not difficult to recognize here scenes parallel to those which 
unfold the central plot in The Renegado. There are, to be sure, 
some changes. Massinger makes Amurath Donusa’s uncle, and her 
judge; he has the bashaws Asambeg and Mustapha serve as her ac- 
cusers; while Chamberlayne combines these three personages into 
one—Ammurat. Vitelli is Argalia’s inferior in virtue, since the 
latter never for an instant wavers in his resolution—and so forth. 
Significant similarities in characters, situations, and even names, 
point definitely, however, to the conclusion that Chamberlayne drew 
his inspiration directly from the earlier play. 


15 See Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, edited by George Saintsbury 
(Oxford, 1905), I, 149 ff. 





LA INFANCIA DE JESU-CHRISTO (1784) 


By JosepH E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


In 1914 Professor M. L. Wagner (Berlin) took pains to copy the 
text of ten short Christmas-plays, some of which were being per- 
formed each year in the small Mexican town of Tlacotalpam (Vera- 
eruz), and published these in 1922 with valuable linguistic notes 
and a glossary. On his return to Europe, the editor found out 
that the author of these playlets was Gaspar Fernandez y Avila, and 
that three copies of an undated edition published at Malaga, as 
well as a manuscript copy of one of the coloquios, were available in 
the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. It is now possible to add to this 
information some remarks on the author, to reveal an unsuspected 
avatar of the text, and to furnish a nearly complete bibliography of 
the printed editions. 

The title-page of several editions describes the author as ‘Cole- 
gial Tedlogo del Sacro Monte de Granada, Cura mas antiguo de la 
Iglesia Parroquial de la Villa del Colmenar, Didcesis de Malaga.’ 
He was ordained in Malaga, and presumably a native of the prov- 
ince. After leaving Colmenar he settled in Malaga, where he ap- 
pears in 1803 as ‘ Beneficiado de la Parroquia de Santiago.”? The 
text, as reprinted by Professor Wagner from the Tlacotalpam act- 
ing-copy, in which many passages were pasted over and could not 
be read, in some cases, without harming the book, is really quite in- 
complete. It is true that the shepherd-scenes have suffered least, 
yet the first coloquio, for example, out of approximately 25 columns 
has lost about 6, and the second, originally of about 28 columns, is 
left with only 17. Of greater importance, however, is the fact that 
in its complete form, which seems first to have appeared in 1793, 
the Infancia contains twelve, instead of ten coloquios. Each colo- 
quio bears a title, and the two additional ones constitute Parts I 


1La Infancia de Jesu-Christo. Zehn Spanische Weihnachtsspiele, nach dem 
in Tlacotélpam (Mexiko) befindlichen Exemplar hrsg. von Max Leopold Wag- 
ner. Halle, Niemeyer, 1922 [ZRPh., Beiheft LXXITI]. 

2I owe these details to the courtesy of D. Narciso Diaz de Escovar, Cronista 
de Madlaga, who also has in his possession a poem on the Passion, without a 
title-page, which, he believes, might be ascribed to Fernandez y Avila. 
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and II of La Obediencia de Jestis. They are quite evidently of the 
same hand and respectively about one thousand and eleven hundred 
lines in extent. 

In Part I (Coloquio undécimo) Jesus describes to Mary with 
complete acceptance his coming passion and death. The shepherd 
Isaac relates to his crony Jacob his visit to Nazareth, where he 
learned of the impending census and saw Jesus in the house of his 
parents. Announced by the terrified Josc a soldier appears, to 
proclaim the census decree, which is then discussed by the shep- 
herds. It seems worthwhile to reproduce this little seene (from the 
edition of Madrid, 1840), interesting alike from a dramatic and 
linguistic point of view: 


Sale José corriendo asustado y se cuelga del 
cuello de Isaac. 
JOS. j Ay, tio Isacio! un bigotén 
con su pellico de jierro, 
y su vara con el pincho 
[141, col. 2] viene subiendo el repecho 
Si mos vendra 4 degollar ? 
ISAAC. Calla, Jusepe, que pienso 
estar4s medio dormio, 
y eso seré algun ensueiio. 
JOS. Ya he dispertao que estaba 
bien descudiao dulmiendo 
y junto 4 mi, y el borrico 
tambien acostao el perro, 
y lo mesmo jué sentir 
que habia gente en el cerro, 
que se jacia peazos 
ladrando el animalejo 
unos ladrios tan grandes, 
que me disperté al mimento, 
y estoces vi 4 ese gabacho, 
que ac& se viene derecho. 
4 A qué sera esta venia? 
isi vendraé a llevarnos presos ? 
é G@ mos querran desterrar 
como 4 Arquelao ? 
ISAAC. Ten pecho 
y no seas tan cobarde: 
déjalo venir, y el mieo, 
cuando no hay pecao alguno 
no hay para que sostenello. 
Pus los nifios inocentes 
nenguna culpa tuvieron, 
y sin embargo esos dianches 
les cortaron los piscuezos, 
y si el Nifio Dios no pone 
tanta tierra de por medio, 
hubieran esos tiranos 
ejecutao lo mesmo 
Tio Isacio, yo no me fio 
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del mijor de toos ellos. 
Sale el Soldado. 
Ya esta aqui, Dios mos asista, 
San Abacuc, San Ageo, 
San Malaquias, San Job, 
y los Santos Macabeos 
me defiendan, y me amparen. 
SOLD. Dios os guarde. 
LOS 2. A ti lo mesmo. 
Tiembla José. 
[142, col. 1] SOLD. Que temblor es ese, hombre? 
Zestas malo? 
JOS. No estoy giieno 
en presencia de las gentes, 
y ansi me voy sende luego 
4 una cierta diligencia, 
que ya sufrilla no pueo. 
2Y no podrds escuchar 
este general decreto, 
que vengo 4 haceros saber 
de érden del Romano Imperio ? 
Si he de decir verda 
me veo en tales aprietos, 
que no pueo detenerme 
aqui ni medio mimento 
4 escuchar cosa nenguna, 
y esta 4 riesgo el respeuto 
que se debe 4 tu persona, 
y ansi me voy: te imprometo 
golver en rematando. 
SOLD. No te tardes, que aqui espero. 
JOS. Si no soy como el cautivo, (Vase.) 
me tendras aqui muy presto. 
ISAAC Aunque falte ese pastor, 
no le jace, dinos luego, 
si te agraa ese mandato, 
que al punto obedeceremos. 
Se reduce a disponer 
nuestro César, como dueiio, 
y sefior en la Judea, 
se haga un alistamiento 
de toos sus moradores, 
que habran de acudir al pueblo 
de donde fuesen vecinos 
4 dar razon por estenso 
de sus nombres, sus familias, 
y sus caudales. 
Ya eso 
lo tengo yo negociao 
porque mi mujer sabiendo 
esta noved4é anteyer 
me lo avisé, fui corriendo, 
y ayer sentaron mi nombre, 
las ovejas y carneros. 
Pues resta ahora que vuelvas 
sin dilacion 4 tu pueblo 
4 solventar el tributo, 
que ordena el Romano Imperio 
paguen todos sus vasallos. 
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[143, col. 1] 


ISAAC. 


Obeezco come debo, 
lo que manda nuestro César, 
y cuanto coma, en un vuelo 
me plantaré en Nazareth, 
para que salgamos de eso, 
que si ayer lo hubieran dicho, 
ya estaria satisfecho. 

Jacob, jacer unas migas 
por lo pronto comeremos, 
y este sefior melitar 

se arrimaraé por jacermos 
mercé. 

Lo agradezco mucho: 
amigo, no me detengo. 

Lo que resta ahora saberse 
en puntual cumplimiento 
del despacho y comision 

de que ya quedas impuesto, 
si este pastor, y el ausente 
son casados, 6 solteros, 

6 tienen algun caudal. 

No, sefior, que dambos semos 
mozos, y nuestra probeza 
mos obliga 4 estar sirviendo. 

Siendo asi, no os comprehende 
tal érden, estais exentos. 
Quedad con Dios. Vase. 

El os guarde. 

Sale por otro lado José. 

Y lo guarde en un encierro, 
si pudiera ser de toros, 
que con sus puntas de cuerno 
lo quitaran de venir 
4 visitar estos cerros, 

y darmos tan malos ratos, 
que por poco ya reviento, 
si me he detenio mas 

en jacelle cumplimientos 

al berganton del romano. 
Confieso que me estremezco 
cuando veo esta canalla; 
nunca vienen 4 traernos 
cosa que al rifion se pegue, 
sino es sustos con degiiellos, 
y para remate ahora 

los trebutos, i los censos, 
que otra vez ya trece afios 
se jizo otro apuntamiento; 
pero entonces 4 nenguno 

se le sacaban dineros. 

Estos hombres son mandaos 
del Presidente Cireno, 
obeecen como es justo 
las 6rdenes del Imperio, 

y 4 naide le jacen mal. 
Td estés tocao del mieo 
desde los lances pasaos. 

Es verda; pero reniego 
de toos los bigotones, 
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del Presidente Cireno, 

del percuraor Copofio 

y toos los del Imperio, 

porque son unos caribes 

que mos echan esos censos 

para pagallos de juro 

sin comello, ni bebello. 
ISAAC. Calla, barbaro, no sueltes 

rebuznos como jumento, 

que 4 un hombre de otro calibre, 

si asi faltara al respeuto 

& sus mesmos superiores, 

por mordaz y desatento 

le jarian una causa. 

Yo 4 quien debo en toos tiempos 
respetar y obedecer, 
es & Dios que esta en el cielo, 
y ac4 de tejas abajo 
solo 4 Jesus Nazareno. 

ISAAC. Pues no respetas 4 Dios, 
ni obedeces sus preceutos, 
si al rey, y 4 tus superiores 
los tratas con velipendio. 

Ya lo sé, pero me endino 
cuando 4 estos zAnganos veo, 
que vienen con esas picas, 
echandomos siempre fieros. 

ISAAC. Por fin 4 jacer las migas, 
con eso merendaremos, 

y volveré & Nazareth. 
Echale pienso al jumento, 
que tambien vienes conmigo, 
para llevar esos quesos 

al amo, que los espera, 

y juntos nos golveremos. 

JOS. No hay preceuto que obeezca 
mas diligente y ligero 
que el de alifiar de comer. 185 

JAC. Cuanto ha que lo sabemos. 


A final scene shows the Lord instructing two exceedingly docile 
little children in the meaning of obedience. In Part II (Coloquio 
duodécimo) José enters groaning under the load of the two pieces 
of wood which are to form the Cross, an axe and a handful of 
thorns: 


[147, col. 1] REBECA ; De dénde vienes, José, 
cargao con esos palos, 
como si jueras borrico ? 

JOS. Mijor dijeras al causo, 
como si jueras camello, 
pus ya vengo jorobao 
con la carga que me tiene 
este hombro derrengao. 

Suelta la carga, se tienta el hombro, y dice. 

Cudiao, que los dos lefios 
me traen mas que brumao, 
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[col. 2] 


[148, col. 1] 


Arrepara al tolondron 
que aqui se me ha levantao: 
como que too el camino 
he venio carleando 
un palmo de lengua juera 
como perro de ganao. 
Naide en toa Galilea 
te ganara 4 delicao, 
ni tampoco 4 quejumbroso. 
El hombre que esté criao 
en el campo ha de ser duro. 
Pus mas quiero yo ser blando, 
que ansi duraré mas tiempo. 
En eso no vas fundao. 
Si voy, porque al hombre duro 
le dan el mayor trabajo, 
y al blando con pocas juerzas 
lo ejan siempre arrumbao; 
y siendo ansina, esté uno 
mijor, y mas descansao. 
Y por fin, ,de dénde vienes ? 
Vengo casi de lo alto 
del monte Tabér en donde 
se crian grandes castaiios, 
alcornoques, y quejigos. 
Alli por érden del amo 
jui 4 cortar con la jacha 
esos dos rollizos palos 
para que se jaga un yugo, 
y como son tan pesaos, 
en una lengua de cuesta 
con otras dos por lo llano 
que traigo dentro del cuelpo, 
midiendo el camino 4 pasos, 
te asiguro, Rebequilla, 
que estoy de veras cansao. 
Mira aqui cual me derrito, 
como un poyo estoy suando. 


Se limpia con el zamarro. 


REB. 


é Y por qué no fué un gaiian, 
que es 4 quien toca el cudiao 
de las cosas del cortijo 
como 4 ti las del ganao ? 

Porque al amo se le puso 
el jacerme este agasajo 
en pago de que le truje 
catorce quesos tamafios 
como piedras de molino. 
Lo mesmo jué descargallos, 
que sin darme nengun tiempo 
mas que 4 tomar un bocao, 
me mandé6 subir al monte; 
y como siempre 4 los amos 
es preciso obedecellos 
sin repricar, de contao 
tomé la jacha, y me jui 
& jacelle este mandao. 

&Y 4 qué maestro le llevas, 
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que te jaga de esos palos 
el yugo ? 

[col. 2] JOS. 4A quién he de ir? 
al mijor que es mi tocallo, 
hombre de mucha concencia, 
que jace favor 4 cuantos 
acuen 4 su taller: 
aemas que ansi me gano 
ver 4 mi JESUS, que ya 
le tengo muy deseao. 

Pus 4 eso voy contigo, 
que tengo un gozo colmao 
caa vez que lo vesito. 
Quisiera estallo mirando 
toas las horas del dia, 

y aun mesmo tiempo escuchando 
sus palabras tan divinas, 

y sus consejos tan santos 

llenos de sabiduria. 

Como que es quien es, encanto 
de jermosura y bonda. 

En cencia es tan consumao, 

que 4 Salomon se lo eja 

en mantillas: gy su agrao? 

como nenguno: por fin 

si tratas de vesitallo 

no te detengas que es tarde, 

y he de golver al ganao 

antes que venga la noche. 
REB. Pues cArgate con los palos, 

que por mi no hay detencion. 
JOS. Aytiame tt 4 cargallos. 


Le ayuda, se carga, vanse, y aparecen en su taller Jesus, y San José, 6 en 

forma de aserrar un palo entre los dos, si hay proporcion en el sitio, 6 Jesus en 

un banco con un formon, y picadero labrando cuias, y San José con azuela 

labrando un palo, 6 con cepillo, 6 garlopa acepillando en otro banco, mientras 
canta la misica. 


MCS. El] que supo con un Fiat 285 
hacer todo lo eriado, 
por ostentar la obediencia, 
al trabajo esta aplicado. 
En el taller de José, 
manifiesta atareado, 
que esta el hombre por la culpa 
[149, col. 1] 4 trabajar obligado. 
Este artifice divino 
del hombre sea alabado, 
que por su trabajo, y penas 
le redimioé del pecado. 
Corresponda 4 tanto amor, 
ejercitando humillado 
la obediencia, al registrar 
este divino dechado. 300 


Salen José, y Rebeca y aquel al hombro, con los palos, que de prevencion tendran 
sus enpalmes, para que & su tiempo se pueda fdcilmente formar de ellos una 
Cruz; asimismo el manojo de varas y la hacha, y se descarga. 
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JOS. Sefiores, Dios guarde 4 ostées. 
JES.y 8. JOS. De su paz acompaifiados 
seais siempre. 
JOS. Qué me juelgo 
llegando 4 veros! Cudiao 
que no miento, si me pongo 
tan alegre, y aquellao 
ansi que veo esta gente, 
que no pueo yo espricallo 
lo que me da por adrento: 
si lo estimo 4 puiiaos. 
Me alegro, Seiior Jesus, 
de vello tan giieno y sano, 
como ansi lo senifica, 
el estar tan agarrao 
al trabajo como un hombre. 
Habla con Rebeca. 
De esto no hay en lo criao. 
2Quien diré de este zagal, 
al mirallo en tal estao, 
que es hijo del paire eterno ? 
Eso me tiene asombrao. 
Tocayo me regucijo 
tambien de vello: he pensao 
no debia atarearse 
de esa manera al trabajo 
con tanta cuicia, que 
ya va un hombre cuesta abajo. 
Pus no es su mercé tan viejo. 
Si, que ya se va cascando, 
y sende que lo conozco, 
no le han faltao cudiaos; 
aun que la cara le engaiia, 
pus no esté muy arrugao. 
El que es pobre necesita 
el trabajo de sus manos 
para haber de alimeptarse: 
herencia de aquel pecado 
primero del paraiso, 
que ocasioné tanto daiio. 
Reniego dél, y su sombra, 
que arrastrando, estropeao 
me trae siempre por cerros, 
andando tras del ganao 
con unas malas comias, 
dulmiendo poco, y al raso, 
sin mas jato que el de encima, 
y ahora venir cargao 
con este par de zoquetes, 
que me traen reventao 
sende el Tabér, y en el hombro 
un chichon se ha levantao, 
Senala con la mano. 
que 4 manta me est escociendo. 


José and his wife remain to hear Jesus and are profusely lectured 
by him on obedience to God and to Caesar. Left alone, the Lord, 
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addressing the instruments of his torture one by one, following the 
ancient tradition,’ rehearses elaborately the incidents of his Passion, 
and finally receives the adoration of Mary and Joseph. 
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8 Cf. Gillet, ‘‘The sources of Izquierdo’s Lucero de nuestra salvacién, MLN, 
XXXVITII (1923), 289. 

4This should dispose of the guess by the late Mrs. Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos, ‘um 1750,’ in a list of Spanish Christmas-plays appended to 
Ein portugiesisches Wethnachtsauto, Archiv, t. 65, p. 9. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A NOTE ON FRANCESCO BENEDETTI (1785-1821) 


Francesco Benedetti was born at Cortona in 1785, obtained a de- 
gree in law at Pisa in 1809, joined the revolutionary society of the 
Carbonari, wrote many tragedies, odes and other poems, and ended 
his rather unhappy life by committing suicide at Pistoia in 1821. 
Among his thirteen tragedies are Telegono (1803), Mitradate, 
Dejanira, Congiura di Milano, Riccardo III (1819), and Cola de 
Renzo (1820-1821). 

Like other Italian liberals of his time, Benedetti looked with long- 
ing to the youthful American republic enjoying the liberty so great- 
ly desired. In an ode ‘‘Per la nascita del Figlio di Napoleone I”’ 
(Opere di Francesco Benedetti, Firenze, 1858, II, 259-266), written 
in 1811, he first refers to ‘‘il risorto Americano.’’ Two years later 
in his ode ‘‘Sui Costumi del secolo presente’’ (Opere, II, 266-273) 
he expresses his longing to leave the ‘‘empio suol profano’’ to live 
and die across the Atlantic far from ‘‘l’ingrata Patria.’’ 


Le libere contrade 
M’avranno, ove il valor d’Argo e il latino 
Risorse, e la cittade, 
Cui nome impose il pensilvan Quirino. 

‘“‘All’Italia’’ (Opere, II, 289-295), written in 1814 contains an- 
other reference to the ‘‘ Pensilvan, che d’Albione é figlio.’’ Finally, 
in a poem written in 1815 and entitled simply ‘‘Ode III’’ (Opere, 
III, 273-276) we have ‘‘una gran donna,’’ identified as America, 
who appears with the bidding: 


Vanne oltre all’Oceano, 

Alla vendetta antica. 

Chi fe tremarla or trema; 

La giustizia di Dio quanta é suprema ! 


Harvard University CHARLES R. MILLER 


A NOTE ON THE NEO-CLASSIC CONTROVERSY IN SPAIN 


An interesting echo of the struggle between the neo-classicists 
and the nationalists, which prevailed in the theater of Spain from 
the time of Luzan down to the advent of Romanticism, is to be found 
as late as 1836 in the preface to an edition of Lope de Vega’s El 
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Acero de Madrid. The editor, who does not name himself, con- 
tributes to this redaction of Lope’s comedy a foreword of scarcely 
two pages, in which he has little to say about Spain’s monstruo de 
la naturaleza, rather devoting most of his limited space to venting 
what appears to be spleen or animosity. He is a malcontent who 
finds nothing good in his day; he is a nationalist who sees little 
virtue in the dramatists of France and none in those of Spain who 
imitate and esteem them. 

According to him, Moliére made use of Lope’s character Beltran 
with such feeble results that their equal was not to be found until 
in his own day a certain afrancesado turned Moliére’s piece into 
Spanish: 

Moliere, eminente en la malicia y facundia cémicas, para mofarse de los 
médicos de su tiempo, que eran mas doctos y menos arrogantes que en el 
nuestro, quiso imitar en Le médecin malgré lui, 6 el Médico por fuerza, el 
papel de Beltran, sin perjuicio de seguir en la trama el anticuado cuento 
francés de que el anotador Bret nos da noticia. Lo hizo con tan poca gracia, 
que no parecié posible frialdad mas insulsa, ni mayor inverosimilitud, hasta 
que el afortunado en fama, muy distante de su liviano mérito, D. Leandro 


Fernandez de Moratin publicé su Médico 4 palos, que ni es traducido ni imitado 
de Moliere, y mucho menos dispuesto para seguir el dechado que el gran Lope 


de Vega inventé. 

The editor loses no love on Moratin. His attitude is a carry-over 
of that same hostility which so embittered the author of El si de las 
ninas in the early years of the century that he ceased to write for 
the stage. 

Moratin era pobrisimo de ingenio y de locucion; y el caudal de lo uno y de 
lo otro se le consumié en los primeros ensayos: soverbia le qued6é siempre; y 
su gusto literario, que semejaba 4 debilidad, se le despidié desde los cuarenta 
aiios de su edad arriba. 

But the times are out of order; others are blind, the Academy is 
without judgment; there has been, and is, only Lope de Vega, of 
whose skill in character portrayal he says, ‘‘nadie lo ha vencido, 
como ni tampoco en los demas géneros de poesia.’’ The editor com- 
plains: 


2Qué se ha de hacer con el panegirista y con la Academia que premié al 
elogiante que pospuso 4 Moliere en prendas y dotes eémicas 4 Moratin? ;qué 
con el otro preceptista Riojano, chapucero lenguaraz en prosa y en verso, que 
coroné su Arte proponiendo 4 Moratin por dechado perfectisimo en todos los 
géneros cortos de la poesia desde el epigrama hasta la lirica sublime? El 
elogiante y el preceptista tendran tal vez 4 menosprecio de D. Tomas de Iriarte 
el ladearlo con Lope de Vega: el uno un chilindrinero, y el otro el ingenio mas 
grandioso del Parnaso. ;Qué se ha de hacer con ellos? recetarles, para que 


1 El acero de Madrid, comedia famosa de Lope de Vega Carpio. Madrid. 
Imprenta de la Real Compafiia. 1836. 
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no decidan y se callen, el remedio que fue eficaz para que el otro quedase 
graduado de médico. 

This preface, from which we have quoted a few passages,’ is a 
reminder that the animosity and rancour which the nationalists in 
the theater had for the Gallo-classicists were not terminated by the 
appearance of Romanticism. The editor of Lope’s play was a die- 
hard; but there were many of these, writers who belonged to the 
school of Comella and Zavala, who basked in the reflected glory of 
the victories of Ramon de la Cruz, who saw the neo-classie drama 
come into a place of its own on the Spanish stage during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and then saw themselves and 
their plays, after 1830, forced to give way in popular preference to 
younger men with new ideas and new conceptions of drama. 


Oberlin College PAUL PatrRicK ROGERS 


A SPANISH LEGEND IN ICELAND 


In a collection of Balearian tales from Mallorea, compiled, toward 
the end of the last century, by the Archduke Ludwig Salvator,’ we 
find, among many others, the following local legend. 


A band of Algerian pirates has captured a peasant of the island and carried 
him into captivity at Algiers, where he was put to work, first in a mill, later 
in a vegetable garden. At last he was ransomed, and his Moorish master in 
person brought him the good news, adding, however, that he would set him free 
only after he should have used up a pair of leather sandals he was then pre- 
senting to him. The slave took them and put them on. Very soon a fellow- 
slave of his, a Moor, warned him, pointing out that a long time would pass till 
the sandals should be torn. He advised him at the same time to bury them 
and to leave them in the ground for a whole day, at the end of which he would 
find them dissolved. Our hero followed this piece of advice and found that 
the Moor had been right. On his showing the sandals to his master, the latter 
contented himself with remarking: ‘A curse upon the counsel and upon the 
giver thereof!’ Yet he kept his promise and let the slave go free. 


This rather strange legend, unknown in continental Europe, by a 
curious coincidence turns up in Iceland, where we meet it in the 
well-known collection of Jén Arnason. I shall here give an excerpt 


2The last few lines of this preface are not without considerable humor: 
Muchas de sus (Lope’s) bellezas no se perciben bien por lo incorrecto de la 
puntuacién. El editor ha hecho algo para que esta comedia se reimprima 
puntuado razonablemente; y no todo, porque no le es dado corregir las pruebas 
residiendo él en Cadiz y haciéndose en Madrid la reimpresion. 

1Erzherzog Ludwig Salvator, Mdrchen aus Mallorca, Wiirzburg-Leipzig, 
1896, p. 248. 
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of the story, referring the reader, for the full text, to the Icelandic 
original? or the German translation.* 


There once lived a farmer who did not enjoy the best reputation in his com- 
munity, being suspected of sorcery and witchcraft and furthermore known as a 
man of a hard and unyielding disposition. For these reasons he found it dif- 
ficult to keep servants in his employ. At last he succeeded in persuading a 
young man of his circle of acquaintances to enter his service until he should 
have used up a pair of shoes which he, the master, was to give him. The only 
condition was that while he might wear them at his work he should not put 
them on on going to church on Sundays. The servant, much against his in- 
clination, remained for two years on the farm, without noticing the slightest 
change in the appearance of the shoes. One Sunday, as he stayed at home 
(the master having gone to church), a stranger arrived on the farm who told 
him, on hearing the servant’s tale of woe, that he should put the shoes on and 
go to church with them. The shoes, that is, were made of the skin of an old 
woman. The servant followed the counsel, and no sooner had he trodden on 
the holy ground of the churchyard than they dissolved like water. In this way 
our hero was freed at last from the burdensome service on that farm. 


There can be mo doubt whatever as to the identity of the two 
stories, although it is equally certain that the Icelandic version has 
preserved features lost in the Spanish one. The Icelandic text 
alone explains the real origin of the mysterious shoes, and the 
rather significant circumstance that they were dissolved on touching 
holy ground is probably more original than the more simple proce- 
dure of covering them with ordinary earth, as found in the Spanish 
tale. On the other hand, the whole milieu of the latter is vastly 
more natural than that of the Icelandic version: the hero is a 
Christian slave forcibly tied to his Moorish master. In the Icelandic 
story the helplessness of the farm servant, a free man and bound 
by a simple contract, strikes one as rather far-fetched and inherent- 
ly improbable. Even the repute of sorcery and witchcraft is more 
natural in the character of a Moorish slave-holder than in that of 
an Icelandic farmer. As is well known, the Spanish Moors have 
ulways enjoyed a fame as masters in the black arts. We are thus 
driven to the conclusion that our legend is a South European one, 
transplanted to Iceland but which, in that lonely island, maintained 
itself far better than it did in Spain. How is the story migration to 
be explained ? 

The history of Iceland gives us the following clues. In the year 
of grace 1627 the island was attacked by a whole fleet of Algerian 
corsairs, who pillaged the land most unmercifully, carrying about 
400 of the inhabitants into captivity to Algiers, where they were 


2 Jén Arnason, Islenzkar pjéSségur og Afintyri, Leipzig, 1862, I, 443 ff. 
3 M. Lehmann-Filhés, Isldéndische Volkssagen, Berlin, 1889-91, I, 194. 
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ie sold as slaves. Thus at Grimsey, one of the northernmost islands, 

the son of the minister Jén Porsteinsson was carried off as a 
n- prisoner, but managed to escape later on, and died in 1649 as a 
7 Danish officer. The minister Olafur Egilsson was likewise carried 
a off, but returned in the following year, leaving, after his death, a 
d detailed account of his adventures to his heirs. Of the other prison- 
it ers a part were ransomed later, while another died in captivity 
without having seen their country again.* These Ieclanders had thus 
ample opportunity, though to be sure much against their will, to 
become familiar with the corsairs of the coast of Barbary. No 
doubt, they also met there a good number of Spaniards, prisoners 
like themselves. The lucky ones among them, who managed to re- 
turn home, probably travelled to Northern Europe through Spain. 
However that may be, they certainly had many occasions to learn 
the Spanish story which forms the subject of this study. It isa , 
genuine slave legend such as could have arisen only among the many 
Christian slaves of Algiers. Its migration to Iceland falls thus into 
the first part of the seventeenth century. 
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y CHAUCER’S ROMANCE ELEMENT 


This article presents the results of a recent investigation’ of the 
varying percentage of words of Romance origin in four selections 
from Chaucer’s poetry. The writer’s starting-point was the thought 
that in using different sources and in composing different works in 
presumably different years, Chaucer might tend to employ a vary- 
ing percentage of Romance words. For instance, it might be sup- 
posed that in a work such as the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
which is recognized as almost entirely original, he might utilize a 
smaller percentage of Romance words than in a work such as the 
Second Nun’s Tale, a somewhat close rendering of a Latin source. 
Therefore, the following four works were chosen as a basis for the 
investigation: The Second Nun’s Tale, The Knight’s Tale, the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, and The Man of Law’s Tale. 
The writer was not concerned with disputed points as to sources and 
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: *Paul Herrmann, Island in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1907, 
, 38 f, 


1A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the College 
of William and Mary for the degree of Master of Arts, 1930. 
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chronology, but used the generally accepted facts without attempt- 
ing any further discrimination in the matter. Since it seemed wise 
to follow a summarization of material in regard to dates and 
sources, the writer selected that of French, contained in A Chaucer 
Handbook, published in 1927, and did not investigate any later 
Chaucerian studies of dates and sources. French gives the dates of 
the above mentioned tales respectively, as 1373,? 1385,* 1387,* and 
1390.° 

From the Chaucer Concordance,® complete lists were made of all 
words in each of the four selections, including the line references as 
to their occurrence. From these lists, compared again with the 
Concordance, the etymology of each word was investigated. 

Certain groups of words represented in the Concordance only by 
specimens were excluded from consideration in respect to their 
origin, but not in the estimate of the total number of words in each 
tale. The words not excluded are designated in the tabulation as 


? 


‘*significant words.’ 

Webster’s New International Dictionary was used in the etymo- 
logical investigation, and in every ease of doubtful origin the Or- 
ford English Dictionary was consulted. Each word was listed as 


of Germanic, Romance, Celtic, or of doubtful origin. 

The table indicates the total number of words in each of the above 
lists, and the total occurrence of all words in the respective lists. 

An estimate by actual count was made of the total number of 
words in each work selected. The Globe edition of Chaucer’s Works 
was used, since upon this the Concordance was based. 

From the results thus secured the percentage of Romance words 
in each work was calculated. 

The results of this investigation are shown in the following table: 


G. SN. A Kn. A. Prol. B. ML. 
Number of significant Germanic words— 539 1283 841 855 
Occurrence— 1156 4432 1707 2434 
Number of significant Romance words— 295 882 545 
Occurrence— 575 1904 796 
Number of words of doubtful origin— 32 23 
Oceurrence— ‘ 61 29 
Number of Celtic words— 2 1 


2.4 Chaucer Handbook, p. 324. 

3 Ibid., p. 210. 

4Ibid., p. 203. 

5 Ibid., p, 224. 

6 Tatlock and Kennedy, A Chaucer Concordance, 1928, 
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SN. Kn. Prol. ML. 

Occurrence— 0 3 1 1 
Number words from other languages— 0 0 2 0 
Total number significant words— 838 2199 1412 1411 
Occurrence— 1736 6400 2535 3458 
Total number words excluded— 2333 =©10,749 4128 4741 
Total number of words— 4069 17,149 6663 8199 
Percentage of Romance words— 14 11 12 12 
Percentage of words excluded— 57 53 62 58 
The following conclusions may be drawn: 

The percentage of excluded words is fairly constant. Since 

these are nearly all of Germanic origin, the final results are 

affected little by their omission. 

The percentage of Germanic and Romance words as compared 

with both the total number and the number of significant 

words of both sources is constant. 

Chaucer used the same percentage of words of Romance 

origin when writing independently as when taking the ma- 

terial from a Romance source. 


Christiansburg, Virginia MANIE G. CLOYD 
A NOTE ON SHAKSPEAREAN CRITICISM 


It is singular that in Furness’ New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare some twenty-five quotations actually by John Wilson are 
ascribed either directly or by implication to Thomas Campbell. 

Amusingly enough, Furness in the Preface to Hamlet compli- 
ments Wilson (‘‘Christopher North’’) first consciously, and then 
unconsciously. After referring to the value of aesthetic criticism 
on Shakspere, and mentioning Coleridge, Goethe, and Lamb, Fur- 
ness adds: ‘‘To be sure, such commentators as these, and Schlegel, 
and Hazlitt, and Mrs. Jameson, and Christopher North, and 
Garrick .. . are rare, and exception may be made in favour of all 
master-minds like these.’’* Exactly following this quotation comes 
another: ‘‘But the present Editor, in full memory of the many 
weeks and months spent in reading criticisms on Hamlet, fully 
agrees with a keen and eloquent critic in Blackwood’s Magazine 


1H. H. Furness, A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Preface to Ham- 
et, vi. 

Furness’ admiration for Wilson appears likewise in the Preface to As You 
Like It, v: ‘*On such passages there cannot be, speaking for myself, too 
many notes nor too much discussion, provided only that we are fortunate 
enough to conjure into the circle such minds as Dr. Johnson’s, or Coleridge’s, 
Hazlitt’s, Campbell’s Christopher North’s, Mrs. Jameson’s, or Charles Lamb’s 

.’’ (The inclusion of Campbell’s name on the list is of interest in con- 
nection with the present paper.) 
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(more likely than not, Thomas Campbell) when he says: ‘We ask 
not for a picture of the whole landscape of the soul, nor for a 
guide who shall point out all its wonders. But we are glad to 
listen to every one who has travelled through the kingdoms of 
Shakespeare. Something interesting there must be even in the 
humblest journal; and we turn with equal pleasure from the con- 
verse of those who have climbed over the magnificence of the high- 
est mountains there, to the lowlier tales of less ambitious pilgrims, 
who have sat on the green and sunny knoll, beneath the whispering 
tree, and by the music of the gentle rivulet.’ ’”” 

‘*Christopher North’’ ranks with the master-minds of aesthetic 
criticism. There is the conscious compliment. ‘‘A keen and elo- 
quent critic in Blackwood’s Magazine. . .’’ There is the uncon- 
scious compliment. For ‘‘T. C.’’ is not Thomas Campbell, as Fur- 
ness supposes, but John Wilson.* And throughout the Variorum 
Edition, quotations from Wilson alternate with quotations from 
““T. C.,’’ usually referred to as ‘‘Thomas Campbell (?).’”* 


2 Preface to Hamlet, vi-vii. The quotation comes from Letters on Shak- 
speare. No I. On Hamlet, by ‘‘T. C.,’’? Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 
1818, 2, 505. 

3 Wilson’s authorship is easily demonstrable. In a note to page 161 of the 
second volume of Hamlet, Furness refers to an article in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine of March, 1833, from which he has just quoted. ‘‘I infer that this 
article was written by Campbell, because in it the writer refers to himself 
as the author of the Letters on Shakespeare, quoted on p. 157; and these 
Letters (of February, 1818) are signed T. C.’’ 

Furness is quite right that the same author wrote the articles of 1818 and 
1833. But we know that Wilson wrote the articles of 1833: see the bibliography 
of his works given in Appendix 3 of Mrs. Gordon’s Christopher North. He 
therefore wrote also the Letters of Febrnary, 1818. 

4 Furness was shrewd enough, ultimately, to recognize Wilson’s style, for 
his last reference to Camphell’s supposed articles has the note, ‘‘ Aut Chris- 
topher North, aut diabolus’’: Much Ado About Nothing (4th. ed.), 225. (The 
later references also use ‘‘Anon.’’ or ‘‘a writer in Blackwood’’ rather than 
Campbell’s name.) 

But the twelfth edition of Hamlet (1905) still refers to ‘‘T. C.’’ as Camp- 
bell; and H. H. Furness, Jr., writes in Cymbeline (1913), 333: ‘‘ Anon. 
(qu. Campbell?) Blackwood, Feb. 1833.’’ 

References to, and quotations Quotations from articles actually 
from, John Wilson, in the New by Wilson, but not accredited to 
Variorum Edition. him, in the New Variorum Edi- 
tion. 
Macbeth (Revised ed., 1903): 83, 
162-3, 190, 213-4, 237, 241, 303-4, 
306. 
2 Hamlet: Preface, vi, xv-xvii; 17. 1 TIamlet: Preface, vi-vii; 370-373. 
2 Hamlet: 157-160, 161-2, 196-7. 
Lear: 425. 
Othello: Preface, v; 358-370, pas 
sim; 391-2. 
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In a future article I shall attempt to discuss more at length 
Wilson as a critic of Shakspeare. Here I am content merely to 
point out an interesting error. 


A. L. STROUT 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Merchant of Venice: 333, 337, 338. 

As You Like It: Preface, v; 388. As You Like It: 22-3, 35-6, 44, 75, 
76, 93, 177-8, 251-2, 290, 395. 
The Tempest: 252. 
The Winter’s Tale: 362-3. 
Much Ado About Nothing: 19, 33, 
63-4, 85-6, 128-9, 224-5. 

Cymbeline, 246 note. Cymbeline: 333-4, 340. 
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William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging, by Thomas Whitfield Baldwin. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1931, pp. xii + 202. 
In The Comedy of Errors, V, i, the Second Merchant, who is before the 
abbey gate, says in referring to the scheduled execution of Aegeon: 


. the Duke himself in person 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale, 
The place of death and sorry execution, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 


To support the guess of Mr. Henry Cunningham that the abbey in the play is 
‘beyond doubt the Priory of Holywell, near which Shakespeare lived and 
worked,’’ Professor Baldwin has made a careful and fruitful study. He shows 
that Holywell Priory alone of the four London monastic establishments for 
women meets the requirements of the play. ‘‘(1) There is an abbey-gate, 
(2) this gate opens on a street, (3) the street leads to a place of execution, 
(4) the place of execution is in a vale, (5) the vale is behind the ditches of 
the abbey, (6) thus the abbey has ditches, not a ditch, (7) these ditches are 
on the side opposite that from which the procession approaches, (8) so the 
place of execution is also along the side of the abbey opposite that from which 
the procession approaches. ’’ 

Most readers of Professor Baldwin’s book will probably agree that he has 
demonstrated that the topography of Holywell Priory fits well the topography 
of the abbey in the play, and that Shakespeare may very likely have had the 
nearby priory in mind when writing the lines quoted. So far the reviewer is 
able to follow Mr. Baldwin’s argument. (It would doubtless be mere ecavil to 
insist that in the same scene both Angelo and Second Merchant speak of 
‘here in the city.’’) But from this point on the reviewer is quite unable to 
keep up. Save that ‘‘with greater or less’’ is a very strong qualification, he 
fails to see why ‘‘If we accept the Holywell Priory setting, there can thus be 
no doubt that one or both of these processions [the only two processions to 
execution which passed the Great Gate of Holywell Priory], with greater or 
less realism of detail, furnished Shakespeare the suggestion and model for 
his procession. ’’ 

Mr. Baldwin thinks that Shakespeare’s model was the procession to the 
execution of William Hartley, seminary priest, on Oct. 5, 1588. He even sug- 
gests that much in the characters of Aegeon and Duke Solinus and the friendly 
relations between them was taken by Shakespeare from the characters and 
relations of Hartley and Sheriff Hugh Offley. Naturally it is here that Mr. 
Baldwin seems to read most into the documents. In order to make one parallel 
between the execution and the play he writes: ‘‘Just as Hartley is assured 
by Offley and the preacher ‘we come not hether to dispute with thee . . . It 
remaineth that thou prepare thyselfe to dye,’ even so Duke Solinus assures 
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Aegeon: ...’’ (p. 130). In A Trve Report of the inditement, etc., re- 
printed in an appendix, the speech is given solely to the preacher. 

Mr. Baldwin points out that several of Offley’s kinsmen entertained Catholic 
sympathies or convictions, but surely there is nothing in A Trve Report to 
suggest that the Sheriff felt ‘‘embarrassment’’ at the duty which his office 
forced him to perform at the execution or that he ‘‘pitied’’ Hartley. Of 
these two men, Mr. Baldwin writes: ‘‘Here were two good men and true, 
each doing his duty as he saw it, and each respecting the other for so doing. 
There was neither personal nor religious rancor between them, only political 
differences. To the last Hartley said: ‘If (quoth Hartley) I have offended 
her highness, I aske her forgiveness. If thou have (quoth Maister Sheriffe) 
it is well known, that thou hast highly offended both God and her, and hast 
committed treason against her.’’’ This is the only speech which A Trve 
Report records Offley’s making to Hartley. It is difficult to see how it can be 
taken to show ‘‘pity’’ or ‘‘respect’’; it is clear, in spite of the punctuation, 
that the Sheriff’s tone was one of impatience. 

It is not Professor Baldwin’s contention, of course, that Shakespeare used 
A Trve Report, but that he was an eye-witness of the execution. It is, there- 
fore, quite possible that the situation as Mr. Baldwin reconstructs it is nearer 
the truth, or nearer the situation as Shakespeare saw it, than is that presented 
by the pamphlet. But of that one can only surmise. 

B. M. 


Philosophical Poems of Henry More, comprising Psychozoia and Minor Poems. 
Edited by Geoffrey Bullough. Manchester University Press, 1931. Ixxxvii 
+ 250 pp. 

The Conway Letters. The Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, Henry 
More, and their Friends, 1642-1684, by Marjorie Hope Nicolson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 

Mr. Bullough’s edition of a number of Henry More’s poems together with 
Miss MacKinnon’s edition of a portion of his prose will give an adequate idea 
of the work of that important, but little read, Cambridge Platonist. The best 
approach to the poems, we suggest, is in the author’s address to his father in 
Psychozoia. The elder More was apparently a man like Milton’s father and, 
in his love for Spenser, Cowley’s mother. The Preface leaves on one the im- 
pression that More’s philosophical interests are to overshadow purely literary 
aims and ambitions. That impression is confirmed by two of the minor poems. 
In ‘‘Cupid’s Conflict’’ the poet rejects the theme of love; for he 

Who seeks for pleasure in this mortall life 
By diving deep into the body base 
Shall loose true pleasure. 


In quest of these higher pleasures of the mind, More admits the ‘‘harsh and 
hard obscurity of the hid sense’’ in his poems, but defiantly justifies his ‘‘ rude 
rugged uncouth style’’ on the ground that his thought is ‘‘the fittest measure’’ 
of his style. ‘‘Ad Paronem’’ makes the same declaration even more decisively. 
Paro is the aesthetic critic, 


Busily billing the rough outward rinde, 
But reaching not the pith, 
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whereas the poet’s concern is for the matter conveyed; 


Possest with living sense I inly rave, 
Carelesse how outword words do from me flow. 
Such mistaken ideas of the poet’s art and the obscurity of that ‘‘living sense,’’ 
his sole concern, have repelled lovers of poetry; they know More only as the 
author of one or two short poems or of vivid bits from the longer ones, such 
as the Vaughan-like comparison in Pra@ezistency of the soul to a lanthorn. 
These readers, however, altogether thwart the poet’s chief end. He would have 
us master his thought by mastering his poems as wholes. To the attainment 
of that goal Mr. Bullough’s edition offers genuine help. The long and scholar- 
ly introduction traces the growth of More’s ideas from Plato and Plotinus; 
the notes clearly explain many a difficult passage. But even with this to aid 
the reader, one doubts the fulfillment of More’s prophecy of a new age with 
higher taste, when his poetry will be rightly appreciated ; 
A three-branch’d Flame will soon sweep clean the stage 
Of this old dirty drosse and all wex young. 
My words into this frozen air I throw 
Will then grow vocall at that general thaw. 


The correspondence of More with his friends preserves for us an invaluable 
record of famous personalities and leading trends of thought in the seventeenth 
century. The letters give a clearer, fairer impression of More himself than 
his poems convey. They introduce us also to his friends. Like a cloistered 
philosopher, and with his characteristic disregard of clarity, he wrote in one 
letter: ‘‘That in what place so ever I enjoy most of myself that I am sure 
to have the best company there.’’ The letters tell much of these friends and 
of chance acquaintances at Cambridge, on the Conways’ estates, in London, 
and on the Continent. Inevitably much is revealed of the life and the ad- 
vanced rationalistic thought of the time. As an artist More may have harked 
back in form to Spenser and in philosophy mainly to Plotinus; but he lived his 
own intellectual life abreast of, or ahead of, the times. All this is finely 
brought out in the critical essays, or interludes, that stand between the various 
groups of letters. <A lively interest in them almost inevitably leads a reviewer 
to overlook the painstaking, discriminating labor of the editor. The letters 
had first to be gathered from various sources; a selection had then to be made, 
since all could not be printed; arrangement, in many cases dating of documents 
from internal evidence, and comment, were then needed. All seems to have 
been done most judiciously. The two volumes are both valuable, but different; 
one places before us new material regarding More, Jeremy Taylor, and others 
in the circle of friends, whereas the other sets before us in plainer light what 
has long lain unappreciated. 

ELBERT N. S. THOMPSON 





